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GOES ANYWHERE: 

the world’s best 4- 

wheel drive takes 

the Land - Rover 

over any terrain, up 

and down incredi- a 
ble 45-plus grades, through beni, swamp and 
desert. Yet on the highway, it cruises easily and 
comfortably at touring speeds. DOES ANYTHING: 
hauls, tows, operates portable and stationary ma- 
chinery from three power take-off points. The 
Land-Rover has proved indispensable in agricul- 
ture, industry and private use around the world, in 
the armed services of over 23 countries and the po- 
lice forces of 31. LAND-ROVER offers a wide range 
of body styles in two chassis lengths, plus a choice 
of gasoline or diesel engines. High and low gear 
ratios give a total of eight speeds forward and two 
reverse. Test-drive the Land-Rover to see for your- 
self why it is called 
“the world’s most 
versatile vehicle.” 


LAND~ 
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~" THE ROVER MOTOR COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA LIMITED 
373 SHAW ROAD 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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The Place for Hunting... 


To the Editor: During the summer, hunt- 
ing is at a virtual standstill in the Western 
states, where most of the protected rem- 
nants of primeval lands are located. It is 
during this season that most hikers, stu- 
dents of nature, fishermen and those seek- 
ing peace of mind trek to our forest wild- 
lands. Why shouldn't our more sturdy 
hunters have the right to pursue their chosen 
recreation in the wilderness areas under the 


protection of the Forest Service, when few 
others are using this land, rather than at 
some fancy dude hunting club? 


We outdoorsmen have a much graver 
problem confronting us: the possibility of 
hunting infiltrating our National Parks and 
Monuments. This threat is gaining momen- 
tum. Our National Parks and Monuments 
are the only areas where we folks who 
are not hunters may take to the trail with 
assurance that we will not hear the crack 


| marking maps to 
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of a rifle. Therefore, I submit that we 
allow hunting to remain in the National 
Forest wilds; but let us mever cease our 
vigilance against such activities in Park 
Service areas. 
LARRY D. ALFORD 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Good Time Maps... 


To the Editor: When my husband asked 
me to send $3 to you for back issues of 
Desert Magazine, | thought that anyone who 
would pay for old magazines was out of 
his mind. 

But, I did as he asked, and when the 
magazines arrived he pored over them, 
interesting places we 
wanted to visit. 


Our first target was the Palo Verde Pass 
area. By following your maps, we pulled 


| our 15-foot trailer to the exact spot desig- 


nated in the story. We enjoyed five won- 


| derful days here. The weather was beauti- 
ul. 


Now I’m the one who keeps track of 
our old Desert Magazines. 


LORRAINE LINDEMAN 
Long Beach, Calif. 


| Poison Bait... 


To the Editor: The Tom Hubbard family 
of the Whittier Rock Club reports that their 
dog died after eating poison bait on Opal 
Mountain, near Barstow. The poison ap- 
parently was intended for coyotes. There 
were no signs to warn of its presence. 


JEANETTE CASKEY 
Paramount, Calif. 


Rich Experiences ... 


To the Editor: 1 am pretty much of a 
Desert Rat. I grew up with the sands of 
the desert in my hair; camped many days 
in lonely places; drank from far-spaced 
waterholes, some of which were good, most 
of which were full of alkali. I have fol- 
lowed lonely trails into deep twisting can- 
yons; encountered storms and winds that 
would almost tear the flesh from my face. 
I have passed through deep snows and des- 


| Olating heat—yet in spite of these desert 


hardships, I look back upon those years 


| as years of rich experience. 


Therefore, three months ago when I read 
a Desert Magazine for the first time, is it 


| any wonder that I felt I had “discovered” 
| a truly great 


magazine for Southwest 
people? I trust you will continue with the 
wonderful work you are doing. 


LORENZO HEAPS 
Teasdale, Utah 


Wanted: More Test-Drives ... 


To the Editor: Since for the past year I have 
1951 Land-Rover, I was quite 


Rover station wagon in the February Des- 
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ert. I also appreciated the earlier article 
on the Tote-Gote and Pak-Jak. 


I, too, think that there is no reason why 
a four-wheel-drive vehicle should not be 
reasonably comfortable and speedy on the 
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highway, and that the Land-Rover station 
wagon is probably the best current solution. 


One of the prime reasons I see for spe- 
cialized editorial attention to four-wheel- 
drive is the proliferation of vehicles now 
so equipped. Besides the many pickups now 
available with four-wheel drive, among the 
compacts are the ene-cylinder Kramer from 
Germany, the three cylinder DKW Bronco, 
the Austin Gypsy, the unconventional Mer- 
cedes Benz Uni-mog, and the new 100-inch 
wheelbase International Harvester with re- 
movable hardtop. Not yet publicly avail- 
able are a six cylinder Japanese vehicle 
reputed to be better than our jeep, and the 
smaller-than-a-jeep military Mighty Mite. 


I am currently investigating the possibil- 
ities of the Volkswagen, which I have heard 
is capable of taking Nevada terrain. 


I hope that your Land-Rover article 
brings sufficient response that you will con- 
sider more test-drives and possibly even a 
monthly column devoted to four-wheel- 
drive. 

JAMES C. MARTIN 
Carson City, Nevada 


The Automobile Business ... 


To the Editor: 1 regret to see you go into 
the automobile business (“Desert Magazine 
Test Drives The Land-Rover,” February 
issue), especially selling a foreign car when 
we have several good four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles manufactured in the United States. 
Three of the above mentioned manufactur- 
ers are laying off 90,000 employees this 
week. 
CARL W. JOHNSON 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 


(Desert Magazine takes pride in its long 
record of popularizing four-wheel-drive 
exploration of the desert. By-product of 
this effort has been the stimulation of 
four-wheel-drive vehicle sales. Backcoun- 
try travel is a cornerstone of our editor- 
ial policy, and the report to our readers 
on the virtues and shortcomings of the 
Land-Rover—a newcomer to the South- 
western scene—was a natural outgrowth 
of this coverage. We plan to do more 
test-drive articles whenever we feel we 
can be of service to our readership; and 
of course backcountry travel stories and 
maps will always be in our editorial col- 
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umns. Our advertising columns are open 
to all automotive manufacturers who care 
to direct to themselves the lion’s share of 
whatever business we bring to the indus- 
try in general in the months and years 
ahead.—Ed.) 


The Ambush that Failed... 


To the Editor: Your account of “America’s 
Last Indian War” in the March issue de- 
serves an additional note. Years ago while 
working in the southern Utah area, some 
of the older Bluff residents told me of their 
experiences during the rebellion led by the 
Ute Indian, Posey. Mrs. Maggie Nielsen 
recounted how her husband and the sheriff 
headed from Bluff to Blanding to get a 
posse. They went by automobile (“the first 
Ford in this part of the country”), and as 
they headed up Cow Canyon, Posey’s 
nephew stepped out on the side of the road. 


The sheriff was inclined to stop to pick 
up the boy, but Mr. Nielsen stepped on the 
gas, insisting that this was an ambush. 


Later, after the battle, Mr. Nielsen was 
proven right. There were several guns 
pointing at the car, and if the men had 
stepped out they would have been shot 
down. 


Westerns have depicted ambushes of 
horsemen, coaches and people afoot, but 
the attempt to waylay a car in really rough 
country is rather unique. The Sheriff and 
Mr. Nielsen made it to Blanding where they 
organized the posse that eventually cornered 
the Indians. 


The trading post in the Montezuma Creek 
area (now called the Aneth Oil Fields) used 
to have two counters. The top plank was 
for serving the customers; the counter be- 
low held pairs of six-shooters chained at 
intervals along its length. Thus the trader 
was prepared to defend himself, if need be, 
against Posey and his gang. 

Last December I revisited this area, see- 
ing what remained of the trees I had 
planted at the clinic and school I once had 
here, thinking of the hogans I had lived in. 
I was rather amazed at the changes the oil 
boom has brought. The town now has a 
public school, trailer court, two bars and 
a supermarket. This last, unfortunately, is 
built on a site that is rich in prehistoric 
artifacts. But, the wonderful peace and 
quiet of the desert was not gone. 


FR. EUGENE BOTELHO 
San Juan Mission 
Farmington, New Mexico 


Wildflower Display .. . 


To the Editor: We are busy at work in 
China Lake, Calif., on plans for our 17th 
Annual Wildflower Show. This year’s show 
will be held April 22-23, and its theme is: 
“Behold! The Desert.” 


Even in poor wildflower years, we have 
managed to put on outstanding displays, 
since we scout for flowers in many of the 
out-of-the-way places. 

Again we invite all of our friends to 
attend this show. 


ELIZABETH HISE 
China Lake, Calif. 


(For a detailed report on California des- 
ert wildflowers, see page 28.—Ed.) 
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and an invincible Model T Ford 
perform a miracle of sorts in Death Valley 


By ARTHUR R. BENTON 


THE PORTAL TO TITUS CANYON 





Is 1925 WALLY and I decided to make a motor trip 
to Death Valley to see for ourselves if the place was as for- 
bidding as its reputation led the world to believe. 


At this time I had a garage in Beverly Hills, and Wally 
was helping his dad run the gasoline station in front of my 
place. We converted my 1915 Ford Model T touring car 
into a “Death Valley Special.” First we put new tires on the 
Ford, then we cut the body in two just behind the back seat, 
built a flatbed on the frame with high sides and a big tailgate 
that could be let down for use as a table. Next we erected a 
framework of “U” ribs over the bed, covered them with can- 
vas—and we had a genuine motorized covered wagon. 


Overhauling the engine and transmission was also on the 
agenda. We installed a four-to-one gear ratio in the rear-end 
to increase power for pulling through sandy roads. 


Final step was to install on the floorboard up front a large 
oval gasoline tank taken from an old Stutz Bearcat. On the 
running-boards we strapped five-gallon cans full of cylinder 
oil and water. We took along plenty of spare parts and tools, 
and plenty of food and blankets. A coal oil lantern completed 
our outfit. 


And then we were off in the pre-dawn darkness! From 
Beverly Hills we drove to Azusa, San Bernardino, over the 
Cajon Pass to the Mojave Desert. 


After we left Barstow, making a straight bee-line for Cave 
Springs, our road deteriorated into a couple of wheel tracks 
through the sand and sagebrush. At dusk we had the feeling 
that we were passing landmarks that we had seen earlier in 
the afternoon, so we stopped the Lizzie and camped for the 
night. Next morning we met a crew from the Auto Club 
working on road signs. 


“I don’t think much of your signs,” I told one of the fel- 
lows. “Seems to me they are leading us in circles.” 


“They sure are,” answered the Auto Club man. “Someone 
with a warped sense of humor turned the signs around so you 
would be doing just that. We’re working like mad to get them 
straightened around before an innocent party follows them 
into nowhere and dies of thirst.” 


Maybe there was something to this business of Death 
Valley’s reputation. 


The Auto Club people directed us to Cave Springs, and 
a couple living there told us how to get through Death Valley 
and on to Scotty’s Castl—which had somehow evolved as 
our destination. 


“Scotty’s place is in Grapevine Canyon way up on the far 
end of Death Valley,” the Cave Springs man told us. He 
suggested that we get exact directions to Grapevine Canyon 
from a fellow named Charley Brown who was living at Sho- 
shone, a few miles up the road. (Today, Mr. Brown is a 
state senator.) 


But we had maps—and the impatience of youth—so we 
by-passed Shoshone and took a sharp turn to the west. By 
entering Death Valley by way of Bradbury Well, Ashford’s 
Mill and then on to Bennett’s Well, we would be able to 
travel the gorge from one end to the other which was, after 
all, our intent. 


The day warmed up as we got closer to Bennett’s Well, and 
the Model T began to boil. We were now crawling through 
the sand in low gear, and the old Ford was taking water like 
an elephant at a circus. 

We passed Bennett’s Well without stopping, and the bril- 
liant May sun was beginning to bear down on us. The only 
people we had seen in Death Valley so far were two pros- 
pectors far off in the distance. 


There was not a soul in sight at Furnace Creek—just an 


Indian school on one side of the road and a house on the 
other. We did not stop. 


The farther northward we traveled, the hotter the day 
became. Although we could see the desert shrubs creep by, 
we had the feeling that we were standing still. The mountain 
scenery towering over us remained practically constant—age- 
less and somber walls, aloof to the little drama we were 
playing on the Valley floor. 


We came to two road branches — the east-trending ruts 
leading to Beatty, as indicated on our map. So far there 
was no doubt in our minds as to exactly where we were. But, 
a few miles farther on we came to two joints of stovepipe 
stuck in a hole in the sand. Stovepipe Wells? Couldn’t be. 
According to the map, Stovepipe Wells would be on the flank 
of the Panamints on the far side of the glimmering alkali sink 
lying between our road and the western hills. 


There is no doubt that the mounting heat contributed to 
our confusion. We stopped the Ford and sat staring at the 
“well’’in a daze. There was no water in our stovepipe. There 
were no shade trees. No nothing. Without a word we con- 
tinued northward. 


And then we came to the fateful fork in the road. The 


A 36-YEAR-OLD PHOTO OF WALLY AND THE “DEATH VALLEY SPECIAL” 


right branch led up a bajada into the mouth of a canyon. 
This must be Grapevine Canyon, the site Scotty had picked 
for his fabulous castle, we thought. 


We entered the mouth of the canyon just as the sun sank 
behind the Panamints. Thank heavens! Now things would 
cool off. 


But soon we had more than the heat to think about (the 
heat stayed with us). We couldn’t understand how anyone 
ever got up this road, let alone haul in materials with which 
to build a castle. Furthermore, the castle was not yet com- 
pleted (work progressed from 1922 to 1929), but there was 
no evidence that our road had seen or was seeing much traffic 
these days. 


We kept getting stuck in the sand. We'd back off the sandy 
stretch as best we could, cover it with brush, and take another 
whack at the road. The Model T had a magneto built into 
the flywheel which provided the juice for the headlights as 
well as the spark. Because we traveled the entire canyon at 
a snail’s pace, we had practically no lights. But, even without 
lights we knew something was happening to our canyon. The 
sound of our chugging motor reverberated off the walls of 
the narrow defile (in some places, 20 feet wide and several 
hundred feet tall). 


Every few feet there was another twist in the road, or an 
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THE AUTHOR, AT THE TIME OF HIS TRIP 


Ruins of the Leadfield 
Hotel. Instead of the 40- 
room hotel the mine 
promoters said they were 
going to build at the 
mining camp, they built 
this one which accommo- 
dated four guests at a time. 


The way became steeper, and a new difficuliy assaulted us: 
the gasoline would not flow from the rear gas tank to the 
carburetor. We switched to the auxiliary Stutz Bearcat tank 
in the front-end of the car. (In Model T days, drivers often 
had to back-up steep grades in order to assure proper gas- 
flow.) 


upward pitch. The poor car was boiling its head off, and we 
began to wonder if our surplus water supply was going to last. 

Water! What would happen to us in this awesome gash 
in the side of a sheer mountain if a flash-flood came tearing 
down the canyon? 


The silent thought of this catastrophe spurred us on. On 


some stretches we actually had to make our road. Finally—after eight miles of canyon and four hours of 
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back-breaking effort—we entered a small town! Nothing like 
we expected to see at Scotty’s. 

The first place with lights burning we came to seemed to 
be a restaurant or a company boarding house. We were so 
hungry and tired that we didn’t bother to read whatever signs 
might have been tacked to the building to identify it. We 
asked for something to eat and were served. 


There were a few men in the place, and their questions 
started to ccme with the first course. Our dinner companions 
were downright hostile. They were not about to believe that 
we had come up the canyon. 


“Titus Canyon is one-way—down,” snorted one of the 
men. 


“Titus!” I exclaimed. “I thought it was Grapevine.” 
The men exchanged knowing glances. 
“What’s the name of this place?” asked Wally. “We're 
trying to get to Scotty’s Castle.” 
“Leadfield,” one of them answered. “How come,” he 
added, “you come up a canyon that is impossible to drive up 
in the first place?” 


“That road,’ added a second Leadfield citizen, “is for down 
traffic only.” 


“Yeah,” said a third, “Why come up Titus Canyon if you 
are going to Scotty’s place?” 


And so it went—right up to dessert. 
There was no time for after-dinner conviviality. 


“If you guys want to get out of Leadfield,” said one of 
the men, “you’d better keep moving. They're going to dyna- 
mite the road to Beatty in the morning.” 


Good idea, Wally and I decided. We had never run into 
such an unfriendly group of men in our lives, and we thought 
that Leadfield would be a pretty good town to leave behind. 
Besides, if we stayed over, and if the dynamite crew blasted 
the eastern exit in the morning, there would be only one way 
out—back down Titus Canyon to Death Valley. We had had 
our fill of Titus! 


So off we went—and the road to Beatty was not much 
better than the Titus Canyon boulevard.. What this new 
stretch of trail lecked in sand, it made up in steepness. 
The hairpin turns and the sheer drop-offs were nightmares. 
Topping some rises, we could not see whether the road beyond 
plunged right, left, or straight off into space. 


Luckily, after we hit the downhill stretch a few miles out 
of Leadfield, the Ford began running cooler. If I remember 
correctly, we didn’t bother to stop at Beatty. Death Valley 
was behind us, and we headed home. 

As the months and years went by, we could better under- 
stand our Leadfield reception. The camp was the last of the 
great Western mining swindles. Promoted by C. C. Julian, 
already in hot water over shady oil deals, Leadfield had every- 
thing except good ore. Julian took care of this detail by 
bringing-in high-grade ore from Tonopah by the wagon load. 
These rich chunks of lead were sprinkled over the worthless 
Leadfield mine dumps just before a large group of potential 
investors was due in town, lured to the new bonanza, no 
doubi, by the brochures Julian printed which showed steam- 
boats on the Amargosa River, their holds overflowing with 
Leadfield lead ore. 


The Leadfield post office opened on August 25, 1926, 
with mail for 200 people. Half-a-year later there was mail for 
only one person, and the post office closed. 

All of this is history, and for a very brief moment, Wally 
and I and our Model T covered wagon were part of it. /// 
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Based on‘the-quthor’s personal adventures in Baja California. This 
=~ chapter is taken from Erle Stanley Gardner's recently published book. 


=~ HUNTING THE DESERT WHALE 
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OWN AT SCAMMON’S Lagoon 

where we were headed, there is 

a normal annual rainfall of about 
one-half of an inch. Now there had been 
seven inches in the last two months— 
with more to come, only we didn't 
know it. 


So we crept up the sandy road car- 
peted with wild flowers until we came 
to the granite country. 

It is impossible to describe this 
granite country in words and it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get photographs 
which tell the story of this vast ex- 
panse of weatherworn granite, lying 
silent in the sunlight; a country of 
mountains, deep canyons, native palm 
trees, elephant and cirio trees. 

Both the elephant and the cirio trees 
are found in Baja California. I think 
there is no other place in the world 
where the cirio tree grows. The 
elephant tree has crept north into 
the extreme southern desert section of 
California, but these trees are indi- 
genous to Baja California. 

Up in the granite country winds 
laden with drifting sand from the lower 
levels have carved the huge granite 
boulders near the summit into grotes- 
que shapes; sometimes wearing wind 
caves in them, sometimes making holes 
and arches completely through the 
rocks. Lower down in the wind-pro- 
tected areas the granite has weathered 
out until there are times when it seems 
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some giant hand has baked a loaf of 
granite bread, weighing several thou- 
sand tons, and then has sliced those 
loaves into five or six pieces. 


This country is fertile, despite the 
granite ledges. Ocotillo, cirio, elephant 
trees, the bisnaga cactus, and much of 
the smaller desert foliage grow in pro- 
fusion. The granite casts weird 
shadows and the dazzling sunlight is 
so intense in the dry air that these 
shadows seem jet black by contrast. 

This is the home of the famous Baja 
California big-horn sheep, of deer, of 
rattlesnakes, and occasionally springs 
of poison water. It is a country which 
lies quiet in the sunlight, yet there is 
a strange power about it. 

After the road leaves the flower- 
covered desert it winds for several 
miles along the edge of the granite 
country, then comes to a flat mesa 
where recently a venturesome individ- 
ual started making adobe bricks, ap- 
parently for no other reason than that 
there was a deep well with plenty of 
sweet water and lots of suitable soil, 
the bricks were to be sold at Gonzaga 
Bay. 

There are mines up here, and there 
is a lot of gold in the country. 

Near the deep well one can usually 
find a hard-bitten miner making his 
headquarters and mining gold from 


some secret source, extracting the gold 
from the rich ore by the most primi- 
tive of methods and so making enough 
to live on but not much more. 


We make it a point to carry a few 
luxuries for gifts to people such as 
these: cigarettes, perhaps a few or- 
anges or tomatoes, bread and matches. 
These are luxuries beyond price in an 
isolated country. 


These men are deserving. They are 
glad to receive such gifts as tourists 
can bring, but they are not moochers. 
Nor are they beggars. They are men 
who are eager to find some way of 
earning a living. 

The Mexican who has a little corner 
of ground can grow corn, keep goats, 
and manage an existence. The Mexi- 
can who doesn’t have these things 
must have a job if he is going to sup- 
port himself, and in parts of the coun- 
try jobs are very hard to find. So the 
ingenious laborer who wants to work 
but can find no employment, devises 
various schemes by which he can eke 
out an existence. 


Here and there one will find volun- 
teer road laborers; men who walk out 
into the places where the road is the 
most dangerous, make a camp of sorts 
and voluntarily go to work on the 
road, trying to keep it in some sort 
of repair. 





Grateful drivers will from time to 
time leave them cigarettes, perhaps a 
loaf of bread or a handful of frijoles. 


These laborers gratefully accept 
whatever is offered and continue their 
work on the road, living in a primi- 
tive manner which is almost unbeliev- 
able. 


We came on one of these camps 
where the shelter had been formed 
simply by taking the hood of a wreck- 
ed truck, propping it up on end with 
stones, to give shelter on the wind- 
ward side, and then putting cloth on 
the other side, weighing the cloth 
down with stones and so furnishing a 
partial shelter in which two men could 
find a little protection from the 
weather. 


This camp was as neat as a pin; 
well kept, and the men were alert and 
intelligent. They were twelve miles 
from the nearest place where supplies 
could be obtained. After receiving a 
few pesos from grateful truck drivers, 
they would cheerfully walk the twelve 
miles to exchange their pesos for a 
few of the bare necessities of life, 
then walk back; covering the twenty- 
four miles in a day, carrying their 
meager supplies in a small sack. The 
next day at daylight they would be 
out working on the road. 


And yet, somehow, there is a feel- 
ing in the United States that the Mex- 
ican is lazy. 


Here were men who had created 
their own jobs; who worked hard; who 
lived under the most primitive condi- 
tions; who never had quite enough to 
eat; yet who kept themselves clean and 
presentable; who maintained a spot- 
less camp and who were eager to be 
of service. 


Working only with somewhat bat- 
tered shovels and a pick, without even 
the aid of a wheelbarrow, these men 
were limited as to over-all efficiency. 
Yet they did the best they could and 
the truck drivers, themselves working 
on a slender margin and beset by 
financial troubles, nevertheless recog- 
nizing the spirit of the volunteer road 
workers gave them a peso now and 
then or bits of food which the truck 
drivers themselves could ill spare. 


It is that spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion, of courteous recognition of a 
person’s intentions, the desire to live 
and let live, which is so characteristic 
of Baja California. 


Leaving the flat mesa we descended 
once more into the granite canyons 
and made camp that night at the site 
of an old mine. 


The next morning we were on our 
way past Lake Chapala, which was 


now filled with wat-r, and turned 
south on the road ta Punta Prieta. 


This is some of the most photo- 
genic country in the world. There are 
miles and miles of mountains and val- 
leys. Drifting cloud shadows soften 
the scenery. There are veritable for- 
ests of agave, yucca, cirio, elephant 
trees, the huge cardon, the various 
varieties of cholla cacti and other des- 
ert plants. 


And over it all is the cloak of com- 
plete silence. 


Here one has turned his back on 
the clock. There is unhurried peace 
and silence. During the night there 
will be the hoot of an occasional owl, 
the weird cacophony of the coyotes; 
but during the daytime one encounters 
only brooding silence. 


It is impossible to account for the 
charm of this country or its fascina- 
tion, but those who are familiar with 
the land of Baja California are either 
afraid of it or they love it, and if they 
love it they are brought back by an 
irresistible fascination time after time. 


Charles J. McClaughry, the manager 
of the salt works at Guerrero Negro 
is a remarkable executive. He has 
managed to instill in all of his employ- 
ees an innate dignified courtesy which 
permeates the place and gives one the 
impression that here is no soulless 
corporation exploiting the native la- 
borer on the one hand and the re- 
sources of the country on the other, 
but a dignified, cohesive body of men 
all co-operating to the utmost to at- 
tain several objectives: profits for the 
owners, high wages for the men who 
work there, better working conditions, 
and, above all, an awareness of human 
dignity and the rights of the individual. 


Truck drivers wave to each other 
in passing, working men gravely lift 
their hats to each other as well as to 
visitors and smile a greeting. Through- 
out the place is an air of friendliness, 
co-operation and efficiency. 


I know nothing whatever about 
gathering salt or the complicated me- 
chanics of maintaining water at the 
exact temperatures where the different 
chemicals are precipitated, but I do 
know something about human nature 
in the aggregate, and I have been in 
enough factories, company communi- 
ties and other gatherings to get the 
feeling of tension where it exists. 


I have never encountered any place 
where there was more of a feeling of 
cohesive co-operation and an under- 
lying appreciation of human dignity 
and human rights than there is at this 
salt works, and I feel certain from 
what I have learned that the main- 
spring of all this—the inspiration— 


is Charles J. McClaughry. And his 
wife has been indispensable in creat- 
ing a social life in the place. 


I suppose this sounds like fulsome 
praise, but anyone who has been priv- 
ileged to see the way life goes on at 
the salt works, and who has been in 
enough company-owned mining towns 
or lumbering villages, will know how 
easy it is for these little communities 
to become hotbeds of petty jealousies 
on the one hand and sullen routine 
on the other. 


Of course, McClaughry must have 
had good basic raw material to work 
with. You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, but all human beings 
have a desire to bring out the best 
that is in them and McClaughry has 
implanted this as an ambition in his 
various employees there at the salt 
works. 


To me it was an inspiration to see 
a one-company settlement maintained 
in this manner. 


We were given permission to use 
the company road across the salt pans 
and down to the gauging station on 
Scammon’s Lagoon. This is the only 
road by which automobiles can reach 
Scammon’s Lagoon. The road tra- 
verses some eighteen miles of sand 
and salt. 


We found the salt pans flooded. 
This flooding was not the result of 
design but was due to the fact that 
enough rainfall to cover an average 
for some fourteen years had fallen in 
the last two months, raising problems 
in connection with production which 
were becoming increasingly serious. 
When a salt pan has been flooded for 
just the right period it suddenly starts 
dissolving and turns to mush with 
startling rapidity. At such times an 
automobile striking a soft spot could 
sink out of sight if immediate help 
were not available. 


We found that the salt pans we 
must cross had been flooded for some 
time and there was a question whether 
we would be trapped if we made camp 
where we had to cross them many 
times. 


When we first crossed these salt 
beds the water was only a few inches 
deep but it had been fresh water which 
had been standing there for some time. 
Under the circumstances, there was 
the natural tendency to hurry across 
so we could get safely to the other 
side—and hurrying is just the wrong 
thing to do. 


Not only is it a mistake to hurry 
across the submerged salt pans, but 
it is a mistake to try to hurry any- 
where in Baja California. A speed 
of six or seven miles an hour across 
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the salt pans will get you where you 
want to go; but it is a great temptation 
to increase speed to twelve or fifteen 
miles an hour. Then the churned-up 
salt brine is splashed over the under- 
carriage of the car, over the springs 
and spring shackles and some of the 
drops may get caught by the fan and 
. thrown against the distributor. 


Heaven help you if this salt brine 
ever gets in the ignition! 

After you are across the salt pan the 
water dries and leaves an encrustation 
of salt all over the car. Later on, 
whenever you encounter moist air, 
particularly on a dewy night, the salt 
will attract the moisture and if the 
salt has got to the ignition system, the 
resulting condensation will result in 
conditions under which your car isn’t 
going to start. 

I made the mistake of going a little 
too fast, not across the salt pan itself 
but through one of the puddles in the 
road which, as it turned out, was en- 
crusted with salt. Water got into the 
ignition of the jeep, and since it was 
only a hundred yards from camp I 
walked. away and left the car. I re- 
turned after a couple of hours when 
the water had dried off and it started 
without trouble. 


After that, however, whenever there 
would be a heavy dew at night, my 
jeep simply wouldn’t start in the morn- 
ing until it had been dried out by hand 
and then towed along behind another 
car. 


As it happened, we crossed the salt 
pans in good shape, fought our way 
through the sand hills beyond and came 
to the gauging station at the end of the 
road where we were going to make our 
first camp. 

Ahead of us lay the 


waters of 
Scammon’s Lagoon and we made 
camp right on the brink of the lagoon. 


We only intended to stay at this 
camp long enough to get the boats 
launched so we hurriedly unloaded 
the cars, piling everything helter-skel- 
ter on the sandy hills above the high 
water line, and then went out in search 
of wood. 

Firewood in this place was at a 
premium. 

I didn’t give the matter any thought 
at the time. All I knew was that we 
needed firewood and we had to go 
some distance to gather it. It never 
occurred to me in my selfishness to 
wonder what a turtle fisherman named 
Justo and his companion at the turtle 
camp did for their firewood. 

Afterwards I found out that getting 
enough firewood to cook a meal in- 
volved much walking and much search- 


ing. 
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A few shrubs grew to a height of 
six or eight inches above the soil and 
occasionally some of these died and 
the wood became dry enough to burn. 
Justo and his companion would start 
out in the afternoon with a length of 
light rope about two and a half feet 
long. They would be gone for per- 
haps an hour or an hour and a half 
and come back with a little bundle 
of sticks tied up in the rope. This was 
their firewood. 


The fire was hardly bigger than the 
light of a candle, carefully fed and 
nursed with the precious wood so that 
every bit of flame did its share in 
cooking a meal. 


Murl Emery knew of a place up 
on a bluff some six or seven miles 
away where there were larger bushes 
growing and we took the empty pick- 
ups and went up to this place, return- 
ing with a couple of pick-up loads of 
firewood. 


We cooked our supper, spread out 
our sleeping bags, inflated the air mat- 
tresses and built a roaring camp fire. 


I have often wondered how Justo 
and his companion must have felt as 
they sat by their little candle-sized 
flame and looked across a couple of 
hundred yards to where the “rich 
tourists” had a roaring camp fire some 
six or eight feet in diameter, sitting 
around it toasting their bodies and 
wasting the precious natural resources 
of the country. 


Eventually we let the fire die down 
but still left plenty of wood for a big 
breakfast fire in the morning. 


It was cloudy but we felt certain it 
couldn't rain. The country was soaked! 
It had more than enough rain to last 
for years. According to the law of 
averages the rains must be over. This 
was only a high fog. 

We drifted blissfully off to sleep. 


I wakened about midnight with the 
first gentle drops falling on my face. 
I sighed, thought some of getting up 
to distribute my bed canvas more 
evenly, but drowsily pulled it up over 
my head and trusted to luck that it 
was all right. I went back to sleep 
and was awakened by pelting rain, 
pouring down, hitting my bed canvas 
and running off into the sand. 


I was warm, the canvas was keep- 
ing me dry. I had nothing to worry 
about, so I once more didn’t take 
the trouble to get up and see that the 
folds of the upper canvas were spread 
out over the lower canvas so that 
water wouldn’t run into my sleeping 
bag. After all, I reasoned drowsily, 
this couldn’t be any more than a 
shower. 


Rain came down in curtains, in 
sheets, in torrents. I later found out 
that the lower canvas had spread out 
so it was catching the drop from the 
upper canvas and my sleeping bag 
was lying in a pool of water. By that 
time it was too late to do anything 
about it and I felt certain that the 
next day would be sunny and warm 
and I could spread things out and let 
them dry; so once more I drifted off 
to slumber. 


Daylight came; a cold, wet, dismal 
dawn with rain still pelting down. I 
stayed in my sleeping bag as long as 
possible and then finally faced the bit- 
ter chore of crawling out of a warm 
sleeping bag and dressing in the midst 
of a cold rain. 


I squirmed my way out of the sleep- 
ing bag and rubbed my eyes in sur- 
prise. During the night Sam Hicks 
and Pat. Emery had dressed and put 
up the big tent in the dark. They had 
put in a stove, built a fire in the stove, 
and not only was the tent warm and 
dry but the water which fell on the 
top of the tent was turning to steam 
and evaporating, simply from the 
warmth of the fire in the stove. 


Quite naturally I gathered my 
clothes and made a run for the tent, 
only to find that the others had done 
likewise and soon we were all dressed, 
waiting for it to let up. 


The rain didn’t let up. Everything 
that had been out in the open was 
soaking wet. So we had the job of 
launching the boats in the rain, trying 
to protect our films and cameras as 
best we could with what waterproofing 
we had, and fighting our way out 
across Scammon’s Lagoon to the island 
where we intended to make our camp 
—all in a drenching downpour. 


The reason I mention all this is that 
the stove didn’t use nearly as much 
wood as the open camp fire. By the 
time we had had breakfast, had 
launched the boats, had squeezed as 
much water as we could out of the 
things from which water could be 
squeezed, and had loaded the boats 
to make the first trip to the island, we 
still had a lot of firewood left in the 
pile. 

Personally I didn’t give this fire- 
wood very much thought. I felt that 
it would come in handy for Justo and 
his companion, camped over there on 
the point, but right at the moment 
my main concern was to try and get 
to where we could establish a more 
permanent camp, put up all of our 
tents and try if possible to get dried 
out before nightfall. 


Rain was the one thing we hadn't 
Text continues on page 15 
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counted on. We had, of course, 
brought tents just in case, but we had 
expected to use these mainly as shel- 
ters against the winds and the heavy 
dews which are customary at night 
along the ocean. 


Our first boat loads took only the 
absolute necessities for our new camp: 
a tent, a stove, some provisions, and 
some of the photographic material. 
The rest we covered with canvas and 
left for a second load. 


Therefore it happened that my first 
experience with the whales in Scam- 
mon’s Lagoon was during a period of 
rain, of wind-driven moisture and a 
cold wind from the ocean. 


The island where we were going to 
make our camp was some fifteen or 
twenty miles down the lagoon and, 
even heavily loaded, our boats could 
make a good twenty miles per hour. 


Right at the moment we weren’t 
interested in whales. We were inter- 
ested in dry clothes and a warm fire. 


I remember looking at the pile of 
wood we had built up and wondering 
vaguely if there would be wood we 
could burn on the island, but it would 
have been out of the question to have 
tried to add wood to our burden on 
the loaded boats, so we put just as 
much of a load in the boats as we felt 
they would carry for that first trip and 
shoved off. 


The point is that the abandoned 
wood pile stayed there for some ten 
days or two weeks. The frugal Justo 
and his companion came over and 
cleaned up everything we had left be- 
hind which they felt certain we had 
intended to throw away; an old can- 
teen which had sprung a leak, the 
empty tin cans which we had buried 
and which the coyotes had promptly 
dug up; everything that we had dis- 
carded as of no further use to us which 
Justo and his companion could use 
they had picked up and carried away. 


But the wood pile? When we came 
back at the end of ten days that wood 
pile was intact, waiting for us. 


That rain turned out to be the fore- 
runner of a three and a half day storm. 
Justo and his companion must have 
been cold, wet and miserable. They 
needed firewood badly. They couldn’t 
go out to get it and there was a pile 
of abandoned firewood of sufficient 
magnitude to last them for two or 
three weeks with their frugal way of 
living and their conservation of fire- 
wood; but the thought of touching it 
never entered their minds. We hadn’t 


told them they could have it, there- 
fore they reasoned we would probably 
want it on our return. The fact that 
we would touch a match to it and burn 
up a three week’s supply of firewood 
in an hour or two didn’t have any- 
thing to do with it. This was our 
wood. We had gathered it. They 
wouldn’t think of touching it. 


I mention this in order to show 
something of the inherent honesty of 
the Mexicans of Baja California. I 
have encountered this time and time 
again. I remember one time that we 
made a camp and carefully buried all 
of our empty tin cans. Then we started 
on and for some reason didn’t go far 
before making another camp. A Mex- 
ican passed us going down the road, 
came to our old camp, found the place 
where we had buried our empty cans, 
and then turned around and came all 
the way back riding his burro to ask 
if we intended to use those cans again 
or if we had thrown them away, be- 
cause if we had thrown them away he 
wanted them very much to use as 
cooking utensils. 


These people lead simple lives. 
Their wants are few but such wants 
as they do have are vital. Firewood 
and cooking utensils are wealth, yet 
their honesty is such that they would 
freeze or starve rather than touch 
something that belonged to someone 
else. 


The weather lightened a little bit 
after we got under way. I held one 
of my cameras under a rainproof pon- 
cho, despite the fact that my clothes 
were wet, and stood in the bow of the 
boat waiting for the first whale adven- 
ture. 


It wasn’t long before we had it. 


A whale unexpectedly came to the 
surface a short distance in front of 
our boat, shot out a great cloud of 
steamy breath and then plunged down 
to the bottom, thoroughly alarmed by 
the boats and sending up great dis- 
turbances in the water every time his 
powerful tail propelled him forward. 


At the time I didn’t know enough 
about whales to realize that he was 
getting away as best he could. All I 
knew was that the water was churning 
about the boat and I began to wonder 
vaguely if we could count on these 
whales being safe. 


A few miles farther on we came on 
several whales drifting along on the 
surface of the water. They promptly 
submerged when Murl Emery’s boat, 
which was in the lead, came within 
a few feet of them. One of the whales, 


however, didn’t go deep. He remanied 
just under the surface, whirled around 
past Emery’s boat, then, as we could 
see under the surface of the water, 
made directly for our boat. 


I watched for a moment and didn’t 
like the way he was coming. There 
was a purposeful something about it, 
and he was moving at speed. He was 
making no attempt to submerge but 
was coming just a few feet under the 
water and directly for us. 


“Sam,” I said, “I don’t know enough 
about these whales to depend on Em- 
ery’s judgment. Let’s get the hell out 
of here!” 


We had lots of horsepower in that 
boat and Sam Hicks shoved the throt- 
tle forward and we got out of there, 
just a few feet ahead of the approach- 
ing whale. 


At the time I thought the whale 
was charging but I didn’t venture the 
opinion because I didn’t know any- 
thing about whales and I was the only 
one who seemed alarmed. 


Later on, after I got home and 
started reading about whales I knew 
darn good and well he was charging. 


It was that day I began to realize 
something of what we were up against 
in photographing whales. 

A whale is an enormous mammal. 
He is dark in color except where there 
are patches of white on his skin and 
where barnacles cling to his hide. He 
comes up out of the blue water, spouts, 
and goes down. While he is spouting, 
only a few inches of his huge body are 
above the water. Sometimes I doubt 
if he protrudes more than six inches 
above the surface. 


When you try to take his picture 
there is little contrast between the 
whale and the water. If one is stand- 
ing in a boat so that the camera is five 
or six feet above the waterline there 
is no way of showing a silhouette of 
the whale’s back that is out of the 
water. 


Moreover, an ordinary focal-length 
lens will make a whale only a few 
feet away appear to be quite distant. 
The long focal-length lens will blur 
the image on the film because a tele- 
foto lens requires a firm, steady foun- 
dation and you can’t get a firm, steady 
foundation in a bouncing small boat. 


In fact, as we were to learn later, 
photographing whales in their native 
habitat is just about the most difficult 
photographing assignment one could 
wish for. 


We saw quite a few whales on our 
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trip to the island, but I signaled Em- 
ery that I didn’t want to deviate our 
course an inch in order to take whale 
pictures. We were racing against the 
tide because once the tide went down 
we would have to wade across muddy 
tide flats in order to transport stuff to 
and from the boats. We had literally 
hundreds of pounds of equipment, and 
the fact that much of our camp equip- 
ment was soaking wet didn’t simplify 
the problem. A dry tent which weighs 
a hundred pounds is quite a problem, 
but let that tent once get wet and 
getting it transported and put up be- 
comes an engineering feat. 


We reached the island and Sam 
Hicks and Pat Emery worked like 
Trojans, rushing stuff ashore, putting 
up a shelter tent and connecting a 
stove. Then they dashed off in the 
boats to pick up the rest of the camp 
and we started trying to gather fire- 
wood. 


Once in the middle of the night 
when we were camped near where 
there was a huge raft of geese, we 
heard the sudden whirr of wings and 
then literally thousands of birds were 
flying in panic in the darkness over- 
head. Their flight was so low and 
close and their wings beating the air so 
fast that it sounded something like 
a jet plane taking off from an airport. 


Next morning we found a big pile 
of feathers and evidences that one or 
more coyotes had enjoyed a sumptu- 
ous repast. 


I have an idea that these coyotes 
have learned to move silently in the 
shallow water until they can pounce 
upon some sleeping bird. 


After this experience we started 
looking along the shoreline in the salt 
water grass and found many a pile 
of feathers. 


The coyotes were well fed—so were 
we. 

It soon became apparent that the 
sound of our powerful motors dis- 
turbed the whales and caused them 
to dive. It might have caused them 
to attack the boats if it weren’t for the 
fact that we were going too fast for 
the whales to catch up with us, but for 
the most part the whales simply be- 
came frightened. 


By this time we had learned enough 
about whales to know that when a 
whale submerged and the water be- 
came agitated in a series of whirlpools, 
the whale was getting out of there fast 
and diving deep all at the same time. 


These animals are so powerful that 
when their huge tails are called on to 
furnish motive power for a fast dive 
the water on the surface is churned 
up into eddies and small whirlpools. 
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We decided to slow down and try 
sneaking up on the whales but soon 
found that didn’t work. 


So then we decided to go out and 
anchor the boats, shut off the motors 
and wait for the whales to come drift- 
ing along with the tide. 


At the time we didn’t realize how 
risky that could be. We knew that 
there were certain things which could 
happen. A whale could get tangled 
up with the anchor line; or a whale 
could come to the surface, see us sit- 
ting there, decide we were hostile and 
give us a casual slap with his tail which 
would put the boat at the bottom and 
its passengers in the hospital or in a 
shark’s belly. 


However, we were still laboring 
under the delusion that the whales 
were peaceful so we went out early 
in the morning and anchored the boats. 


The tide changed and soon the 
whales came drifting along. 


The boats were about seventy-five 
feet apart and sometimes whales would 
come by one boat, sometimes by an- 
other. We felt that colored film would 
give us a better idea of where the 
whales began and the water left off, 
although we knew that for purposes 
of book publication we would have 
to limit the pictures to black and 
white. 


So we had cameras with colored 
film, cameras with black and white 
film, and movies grinding away on 
colored film. 


I was leaving it up to Sam to take 
pictures in black and white. I was 
working a color movie camera with 
a fairly long focal-length lens. 


Over in the other boat Murl and 
Pat Emery were grinding away with 
colored movies and Joe Gandara was 
also taking colored movies. I was the 
only one who really wanted pictures 
for publication and I felt that Sam, 
who is a pretty expert photographer, 
could be trusted to get good black and 
white pictures of anything which came 
along. 


Then without previous warning came 
a moment of terrific excitement. A 
whale was approaching and unless he 
changed his course it looked very 
much as though he were going to pass 
right between the two boats. 


What would he do? 


If he came up close to one of the 
boats, would he ignore it or would 
he give it a slap with his tail? It was 
too late to haul up the anchors and 
start the motors. We had to sit this 
one out. 


It was amusing to see everyone start 
putting on life preservers as though 


someone had given the signal for a 
boat drill. I know that I was excited 
and scared, and from the way grown 
men began to whisper and giggle I 
gathered the others were sharing at 
least some of my feelings. 


The whale came ploughing majes- 
tically on. He passed directly between 
the boats. I guess he was not over 
fifteen or twenty feet from us. 


I know he was so close that my 
lens had a problem of parallax with 
the finder, which I didn’t correct, and 
it wasn’t until two-thirds of the whale’s 
length had gone by that I realized what 
was happening to my pictures. So I 
elevated the camera in time to get 
some good pictures of the west end 
of a whale headed east. Prior to that 


time my lens was taking some wonder- 
ful pictures of the rippling waves 
thrown up by a huge whale, bigger 
than a locomotive, ploughing his ma- 
jestic way through a tranquil sea. 


Soon we had another adventure— 
this time with a “baby” whale, which 
probably had been newly born. He 
had been injured in some way and the 
peor thing was looking for his mother. 
He thought our boats might be Mother, 
and he started hanging around our 
boats, swimming in circles and on one 
occasion actually going under the boat 
and coming up underneath it so that 
the boat slipped off his back. 


We got some hurried pictures but 
the question always arose, where was 
Mother? 


In Mother’s eyes this was a poor 
little destitute offspring in need of at- 
tention and protection. To us, he was 
a seventeen-foot whale still capable of 
smashing a boat with his tail or up- 
setting us in the shark-infested waters. 


A little of that stuff goes a long way. 


We got some photographs which 
fortunately turned out well and then 
I suggested to Sam once more that we 
get the hell out of there. 


Then we ran slap-bang into the mid- 
die of a whale circus. 


I have heard these whale circuses 
described but no one seems to know 
exactly what they are. 


As nearly as we could determine 
from this one, one bull whale was 
making passes at two cows who had 
young calves with them and who 
didn’t want any part of more romance. 
The bull whale was swimming in cir- 
cles, trying to herd the cows into a 
watery corral. The frightened calves 
were riding on Mother’s back wher- 
ever possible, then jumping completely 
over Mother and down on the other 
side. 


The whales were so preoccupied 





with what they were doing that they 
were completely oblivious to our cir- 
cling boats. 

Here again, however, we had a 
problem. If we got close enough to 
get pictures that would be worth any- 
thing we were in such dangerous prox- 
imity that if one of the whales came 
up out of the water and rolled over 
he could roll directly onto one of the 
boats. If we stayed far enough away 
with our motors running so that we 
were out of danger our pictures 
wouldn't be good. 


We started to play it safe but soon 
began to take chances and within a 
short time were circling the churning 
waters, trying to get pictures. 

Once more after a few brief passes 
we broke off the engagement, con- 
vinced that we had pictures that would 
“knock your eye out.” I still think I 
did have, but that particular magazine 
of movie film was unaccountably lost 
somewhere in transit. Sam’s black and 
white camera, as it subsequently turned 
out, was going through the motions of 
taking pictures without doing any 
good, and that was that. 

I don’t know how a whale stands 
on his tail, but he does it. Apparently 
he only does it when he wants to look 
around, and he prefers to do it during 
calm weather. 


Pe 


While we were camped on_ the 
island, we would look out, usually in 
the early morning and, at a distance 
of a mile or so, see whales come up 
out of the water to stand on their tails. 
By using binoculars and telescopes we 
could get a pretty good idea of the 
procedure. The whale would thrust 
his head out of the water for ten or 
twelve feet, then very slowly, and ap- 
parently balanced on his tail, thrust 
up another ten feet or so of his body 
until he would apparently be stand- 
ing some twenty feet above the water. 
He would stand there for what seemed 
to be four or five seconds, then would 
slowly submerge, and at such times 
there would be no splash. 


On the other hand, we had seen 
whales coming up out of the water at 
great speed, extending their flippers 
and then lunging downward with a 
splash that sent water up in the air 
for what seemed to be a height of 
thirty or forty feet. 

Our friend, Justo, the turtle hunter, 
told us that at such times the whales 
were trying to protect their young and 
were frightening away sharks. 

Whether his idea was true or not, 
it certainly seemed that these were 
aggressive tactics on the part of whales 


and were resorted to for some very 
definite reason. 


There was still a third maneuver 
which whales made: they would ap- 
parently travel at top speed, then come 
up straight out of the water, not stand- 
ing on their tails; then they would take 
a good look around and lunge for- 
ward. 

We didn’t have any pictures show- 
ing these activities and the question 
of whether whales fed or not while 
they were in southern waters was still 
a matter of debate. We had seen 
whales engaged in maneuvers which 
we thought were associated with feed- 
ing, but we couldn’t be sure. 


At times when the tides would 
change. we would see whales congre- 
gating in the eddies where the tides 
meet. They would swim around in 
circles and give every appearance of 
feeding, but we couldn’t see under the 
water and all we could see were oc- 
casional fins, parts of tails and the 
dipping circle where whales came up, 
spouted and went down again. 

Finally, we struck it rich with the 
photo below. All the time we were 
learning more and more about whales. 


/// 
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N THE WINTER of 1931, I lived 

in a furnished apartment in Wins- 

low, Arizona, busy writing my sec- 
ond book. Dark Circle of Branches 
John Curly, a voung Navajo, was en- 
gaged as interpreter. He called me 
shama, which is “mother” in his lan- 
guage. I was writing the story of an 
old medicine man who was born with- 
out feet. He was called Na Nai, “he 
who creeps.” John Curly proved un- 
uring in ferreting out the facts of Na 
Nai’s childhood. More than once Lo- 
renzo Hubbell, Jr.. drove us across 
the snow splotched desert to the old 
man’s hogan. 


The winter 
Snow fell in flakes until land from 
mountain peak to sandy wash was 
buried beneath a wintry blanket. Cold 
Woman blocked the trails of the wood 
choppers. Hungry sheep huddled 
about the hogans. The soft snow 
would not hold their weight. Navajos 
shoveled snow hour by hour, digging 
trenches to juniper trees. The weak 
and half-frozen sheep followed the 
shepherds to browse on the green cut 
from the trees. 


weather came early. 


The Navajos met Cold Woman as 
they met the Hunger People — with 
calm and fortitude. In his hogan 
smoking the tobacco Mr. Hubbell 
brought, Na Nai sat by the fire 
wrapped in a Pendleton Blanket. He 
was in a contemplative mood. He 
spoke of the snow, saying it was a 
promise of grass for the sheep, a 
promise of water in the springtime. 
Said he: 


“I have lived long enough to know 
that snow comes and snow goes, that 
sky months follow earth months; that 
stars Move Westward. night by night; 
that the four winds of heaven never 
cease; that the seven mountains lift 
their peaks to the clouds and that the 
Star of the North never sets. I have 
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THE BiG SNOW 


Northern Arizona in 1931—the year of unseasonable snows... 


The author witnesses a _ contrast 


in cultures: the Navajos 


stoically meet the cold with calm and fortitude; the white- 
men wire Washington for trucks and planes to bring supplies 


By LAURA ADAMS ARMER 


This is the ninth of ten original articles writ- 
ten for Desert Magazine by Laura Adams 
Armer, pioneer authority on the Navajos 


watched the Morning Star that jour- 
neys with the Sun Bearer. Look to 
the Morning Star, shama. Remember 
the song in its heart. Out of the white 
east it comes. Into the evening twi- 
light it goes.” 
“I shall 


remember, grandfather. 


Now, will you tell me how you felt 
when the American soldiers took your 
people away to Fort Sumner?” 


The old man’s eyes took on a hard- 
ness. The dreamy quality left them. 
He answered abruptly: 

“I felt afraid of the guns and the 
bayonets. I was hungry. I was cold. 
For four years the corn was destroyed 
by cutworms. Drouth seared what the 
worms left.” 


The old man wrapped the blanket 
closer about him. His voice softened 
as he said to Mr. Hubbell: 


“My grandson, this is good tobacco; 
better than any we had in the land of 
our enemies. Did I ever tell you about 
the beans the Blue Coats gave to us? 
They were coffee beans. We did not 
know. We boiled them, and boiled 
them, and boiled them. For four days 
we boiled them. What food did we 
get? No food from coffee beans. We 
learned to like the water we boiled 
them in.” 


Mr. Hubbell laughed. “You 
much to learn, grandfather.” 


“Much, much to learn. Always 
there is much to learn. Has shama 
learned about the younger brother of 
the bear? She painted his tracks 
around the bear people, but does she 
know that he is the porcupine, a 
greater chief than the bear?” 


had 


“Shama wishes to learn from you 
how to draw the porcupine. She has 
with her the painting you gave her.” 


1 unrolled the paper, unpacked the 


water colors. Old Na Nai approved 
of what I had done. He took the 
brush in his hand and drew the por- 
cupine by the white mountain. 


“Now it is finished in beauty,” he 


said. “It must receive the pollen.” 


We said goodby and returned to 
Winslow, Mr. Hubbell to watch out 
for starving lambs, the interpreter and 
I to put our notes into shape. The 
book progressed. When John Curly’s 
work was done he said: 


“Goodby, shama. I go now to learn 
more stories from the medicine men. 
We shall sit in the hogan on our sheep- 
skins, glad to have wood to burn, cof- 
fee to drink, mutton ribs to roast and 
bubble bread browning in the iron 
pot. I shall tell the young men how 
you write pretty scenery about our 
children and how you called me Shi 
Yazhi, your ‘tenderly growing child.’ 
The winter is here. I go.” 

Pinyon season had arrived. In the 
Zuni mountains the yield of pine-nuts 
promised unusual wealth. Many fam- 
ilies were already camped under the 
trees when Cold Woman turned the 
camps into mud, slush and wet wood. 
Some of the Navajos returned to 
Winslow, bringing with them what nuts 
they had gathered. Others stayed on 
stoically, hoping to leave with their 
wagons and old Ford trucks loaded 
with full sacks to sell to the traders. 
The wife of Many Goats remained in 
the mountains with her husband and 
children. They chopped limbs from 
the trees to build shelters, and gath- 
ered wood for their camp. 


“Just a day or two more,” said the 
valiant woman, “and then we will go 
home with enough to trade for flour 
and blankets for the winter. The little 
one needs a new shirt and shoes.” 


Snow began to fall that night. In 





the early morning when the Indians 
awoke, they viewed a world mantled 
in white. The nuts on the ground were 
buried beneath six inches of snow. 


“We will have to spread our blank- 
ets beneath the trees,” said the wife of 
Many Goats, “to catch the nuts that 
fall.” 


Two more days of snow and colder 
weather convinced the men that they 
should leave with what nuts they had 
gathered. “We will go to the trading 
post,” they said, “and come back with 
food for our children.” Five more days 
of bad weather and snow piled up so 
deep that no firewood could be gath- 
ered. The despairing women and chil- 
dren went hungry and cold. In the 
meantime, the outside world of white 
people, reading their newspapers while 
they sat comfortably sipping their 
morning coffee, glanced casually at 
the report of 400 Navajos marooned 
on high mesa tops in unseasonable 
snows. I could not sleep for worry 
Over inaction in the matter of rescue 
parties. Already eleven Navajos in- 
cluding a baby had frozen to death. 

“There are plenty of airplanes in 
the country. They could drop food 
and blankets,” I said to Mr. Hubbell. 


“The clouds are too low for that,” 
he answered. “I’ve been phoning to 
the agency. The government has con- 
sidered relief.” 

Throughout the morning the tele- 
phone at the agency was kept busy 
with reports from Washington. ‘Spare 
no expense. Use airplanes if neces- 
sary,” wired the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. 

I, who had felt so desperately help- 
less as an individual, drew strength 
from the messages and realized with 
fervor the power of organization. I 
knew that government trucks and snow 
plows were making their way to the 
nut-pickers. With a National Hunger 
Army marching to the Capitol; with 
eight-million white people unemployed 
in these United States, Washington had 
come to the rescue of the Navajos. 


Three days later, while snow lay a 
foot deep on the desert, and yard- 
long icicles hung from the eaves of 
Winslow houses, the Indians began to 
straggle home. Some came on the 
backs of their scrawny ponies; others 
drove dilapidated Fords. Some came 
home in government trucks. Mr. Hub- 
bell and I watched the trail for the wife 
of Many Goats and her family. They 
came afoot, bedraggled, thin and frost- 
bitten. She had killed her two ponies 


LORENZO HUBBELL IN HIS TRADING POST AT 
PINON. PHOTO WAS TAKEN IN THE 1920s. 


for her family to eat, saving her loved 
ones from. starvation. Confidently, 
she said to Mr. Hubbell: 


“We left five sacks of nuts on the 
mesa top. We burned our wagon for 
firewood. We ate our ponies for food, 
but we gathered five sacks of nuts. 
Shi Yazhi needs new shoes. I need 
wool to spin.” 

I felt my heart beat fast and faster 
as I listened to the tale of heroism. I 
knew that hundreds of sheep were 
starving. Sheep which Mr. Hubbell 
had bought and paid for were unable 
to reach the grass buried beneath the 
snow. I knew that the trader could 
not give the woman what she needed. 
In that winter of 1931 he had been 
taxed to the limit of his resources by 
the low market prices of wool, mutton 
and pinyons. I knew that he had no 
flour to sell to the Navajos, for the 
wholesalers could no longer give credit. 
My head was feeling misty; so were 
my eyes. When we returned to Wins- 
low in the cold of late afternoon, | 
said to Mr. Hubbell: 


“Let us go to the Chinaman’s and 
order two of his fine steaks.” 

“If we go you will have to pay for 
the dinner,” he answered. “I haven't 
a cent in my pocket.” 

This from a successful businessman 
who in the past could borrow $50,000 
from a local bank with which to buy 
the sheep of the Navajos. This from 
a man who had made the practice of 
traveling from the bank to the trad- 
ing post with a barrel filled with silver 


dollars in the back of his car. (Nava- 
jos liked to be paid in silver dollars. ) 


The cold spell wrought havoc in 
my small apartment. Water pipes were 
frozen and punctured. A spray of icy 
water reached across the kitchen to- 
ward the stove, which I laboriously fed 
with wood. Inefficiently coping with 
the situation, I admired to the utmost 
the wife of Many Goats who could 
chop up her wagon for firewood, slay 
her ponies for food and come smiling 
through, turning her thoughts to song. 
I, with a roof over my head, could 
not keep warm. It became necessary 
to move to a modest hotel. There, 
steam heat battled with the freezing 
temperature. I looked out of the 
window onto a dull sky, against whose 
sodden gray one bare-limbed cotton- 
wood reared its delicate branchlets 
amid tin chimney pots. Scattering 
snowflakes fell to the street, powdering 
the tops of automobiles with white. 
Old quilts tied about radiators bore 
evidence of the cold. 

With weary acceptance of the ugli- 
ness, I turned from the window as the 
landlady entered the room with my 
mail. Among the letters was one from 
the publishers telling me that my book, 
Waterless Mountain, had been awarded 
the Newberry Medal, and that I was 
expected to travel to New Orleans in 
April to receive it. Two months were 
mine before I left, for study, for listen- 
ing into my own head. /// 

Next installment: the concluding 
chapter in Mrs. Armer’s series: “The 
Morning Star” 
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_-_ BILL was the name 
I gave the big pale-gray bird that lived 


on the sand and gravel desert below my _ 


shanty in old Palm Springs. It was 
the way in which Bill (the ornithologists 
call him a Le Conte Thrasher) used his 
long down-curved beak that earned him 
his nickname. Often I could see him 
running unconcernedly along, then of a 
sudden stop, look very attentive, and 
vigorously begin picking away in the 
sand, making the grains fly right and 
left as he probed after some hidden 
adult or larval insect that lay beneath 
the soil surface. 


Bill was a great scouter-about, often 
running across the open sunny spaces 
between creosote bushes, seemingly just 
for exercise. 


Very early in the mornings I could 
hear his clear earnest and energetic far- 
carrying notes as from his perch atop 
one of the nearby mesquite bushes he 
greeted the vernal day. Sometimes it 
was a very simple clear whistle, almost 
like a human whistle; at other times I 
could hear, as Dr. Mearns wrote, a 
“sharply reiterated whit or quit.” As 
the bird sang from atop some mesquite 
twig, its curved beak was visibly open, 
the head was thrown back, and the tail 
was hanging well down. 

Unlike many of the thrashers, this 
bird has no spots on the chest or under- 
side of its ashen gray body. This is a 
plainness of feathered coat that Le Conte 
Thrashers share with the large, mesquite- 
loving, darker Crissal Thrasher. One 
ornithologist figuratively described the 
former thrasher as a sand-colored bird 
with most of the color baked out of it 
by the desert’s great heat. It is wholly 
confined to the hottest parts of south- 
western Utah, southern Nevada, eastern 
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California, western Arizona in areas of 
open brush and cactus thickets. 

The Le Conte Thrasher (Toxostoma 
lecontei) was first described from speci- 
mens taken at Fort Yuma in Arizona. 
It was not named after the famous “Joe” 
Le Conte, great naturalist and physicist 
who served so ably as first professor of 
natural history and geology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; but for 
his cousin, Dr. John L. Le Conte of 
Philadelphia, eminent student of birds 
and beetles. 


With an average length of 12 inches, 
the darker-colored, closely related Cris- 
sal Thrasher (Toxostoma crissale) is 
largest of all thrashers. He is called 
Crissal or Red-vented Thrasher because 
of the warm chestnut or reddish crissum 
or undertail coverts, a very distinctive 
marking among thrashers. This bird, 
with notably long well-curved beak, is 
a permanent resident in the Southwest- 
ern United States from west Texas to 
south Utah, south Nevada to southeast 
California, and in northwest Baja Cali- 
fornia. It is very partial to the mesquite 
thickets, but forages among the thorny 
catsclaw bushes and ironwood trees 
growing along the sandy washes. It 
seems also to like rocky canyons where 
junipers grow, as well as hillsides and 
fertile valleys where dense vegetation af- 
fords it ready shelter. Scarcely ever does 
it venture out into the open desert. Prox- 
imity to water is also a factor in its 
distribution. 


SAGE THRASHER 


The nest is a huge one (often a foot 
across), made of sticks — some quite 
large — and lined with milkweed or 
other fibers. Within it in late March or 
early April are laid the unspotted, em- 
erald-green eggs. 

The Crissal Thrasher is a gifted singer; 
“every note is sweet, true and perfect.” 
Its best songs are the songs of spring. 
These are followed by summer silence; 
but often in autumn the full fine song 
is resumed. 


Between the southern end of the pla- 
teaulike Sierra Juarez mountain range 
and the lofty steep-sided Sierra San Pe- 
dro Martir of Baja California is a large 
east-west trending valley known as El 
Valle de la Trinidad. Its principal 
woody plants are honey mesquite, des- 
ert willow, and numerous cacti—a true 
desert plant assemblage. Here Chester 
C. Lamb of the University of California 
discovered a thrasher much like the 
Crissal Thrasher but with a larger and 
more strongly arcuated beak, larger feet, 
and a feathered coat much darker in 
color than its close cousin’s. It appears 
to be a very localized sub-species. The 
traveler passing along the primitive road 
between Ensenada on the Pacific and 
San Felipe on the Gulf of California 
goes through El Valle de la Trinidad, 
and should watch for this unique bird, 
named by Dr. Joseph Grinnell, the Trin- 
idad Thrasher (Toxostoma dosale trin- 
itatis). 


The fourth of the thrashers with long- 
arched beak is Palmer’s Thrasher of 
southwestern Arizona, northern Chihua- 
hua and northern Sonora, mostly below 
3000 feet. It has a white throat and 
pale brownish under-parts covered with 
faint spots. The average length is 11 
inches, making it among the larger 
thrashers. 


It too is a lover of thick brush coun- 
try and rocky canyons. Desert soils 
often show numerous pitlike holes which 
mark the sites of its many probings for 
insects. When digging, the bird may 
press its feet very closely to the ground 
like a woodpecker, and “if the earth be 
dry and sandy, a perfect fusillade of 
dirt is kept up” by the diligent excavator. 


Every nest I have seen was set in 
thickly-branched Bigelow’s cholla, with 
its myriads of glistening needle - like 
spines, but records show that nests are 
also sometimes made in thorny jujubes, 
in lycium bushes or mesquite. Once a 
nest has been built and used, it may 
serve as a foundation for other nests, 
some of them winter roosting nests. If 
the brooding nest is made in Bigelow’s 





cholla, the parent birds may go as far 
as to pull out all of the cactus spines in 
the vicinity of the nest, apparently as 
a means of protecting the tender-bodied 
young from injury. French Gilman tells 
of finding one large five-foot cholla 
which held five old cactus wren nests, 
and four old and one new Palmer 
Thrasher nests. Quite a bird hotel! 


Bendire’s Thrasher (7 oxostoma bend- 
irei), confined to Arizona and the plains 
and brush-covered foothills of Sonora, 
has a shorter beak that is almost straight 
and thrushlike. Seldom does this bird 
leave the flat country. Like the Palmer 
Thrasher, it has a white throat, but the 
white is edged by lines of black. Both 
Palmer's and Bendire’s have markings 
on the breast. Bendire’s is at times unus- 
ually silent for a thrasher, but has a 
splendid song if it chooses to sing. 


Without a doubt, my close friend, M. 
French Gilman, knew more about the 
intimate behavior of our desert thrashers 
than any other man. Gilman spent 
many years in Indian Service work in 
the desert areas of California and Ari- 
zona, and as an intelligent patient ob- 
server of birds, he had few equals. Read 
his description of the Bendire’s Thrash- 
er’s song: 

“As for singing. the Bendire’s has 
them all beaten. The others are fine 
singers, but their repertoire is limited. 
Not so with Bendire’s. No two seem 
to sing exactly alike, and some of the 
songs are quite distinct from others. Not 
only in variety of note, but in arrange- 
ment are differences noticed. He is a 
more constant singer than the others and 
frequently I discovered a nest by the 
song of the bird. The earliest date of 
singing was Jan. 3, and I could hardly 
believe that Bendire’s was the performer. 
It was a low warbling song with a de- 
cided sparrow ‘burr’ to it. I approached 
as near as the bird would allow, but 
could not be sure that he was the singer 
as no throat movement could be de- 
tected. When the bird flew, the song 
ceased, and began again after he perched 
on a post 

“As the breeding season approached 
they sang more often, the song becom- 
ing louder with less of a ‘burr’, in fact 
more like the typical thrasher song, if 
such there be. The songs were all very 
pleasing, but the variations were often 
puzzling at first. Whenever I heard a 
new strain, I said, ‘only another Bend- 
ire’s tuning up’.” 

Captain Bendire (1836 - 1897) in 
whose honor this bird was named, com- 
manded the first military expedition 


through Death Valley (1867), and ex- 
plored the deserts of southern Nevada. 
In addition to birds that were dedicated 
to him (a screech-owl, a thrasher and a 
falcon) his name will be remembered in 
other fields of science, particularly in 
connection with his two-volume Life 
History of North American Birds. The 
series has been continued in Bent’s Life 
History of North American Birds, 20 
velumes of which had been published 
up to 1958. 


And last we mention the Sage 
Thrasher (Oreoscoptes montanus), the 
most unthrasherlike member of its fam- 
ily. The beak is short and straight; its 
bedy comparatively small (8'%4_ inches 
long); and its attitude on the ground is 
much like that of a robin. For many 
years it was listed among the thrushes, 
prebably because of its spotted under- 
parts, and short beak and tail; but its 
terrestrial habits mark it as a thrasher. 


It is one of the most characteristic 
birds of the vast gray-green semi-arid 
sagebrush plains of the Great Basin, a 
habitat it shares with the rare and dis- 
appearing Sage Hen. It is very much 
a migratory species, spending its sum- 
mers as far north as British Columbia 
and wintering in parts of northern :main- 
land Mexico (Chihuahua), southern Ari- 
zona, southern New Mexico, southern 
California (Death Valley and southward) 
and Baja California, occasionally as far 
south as Cape San Lucas. Its breeding 
range includes Montana, western South 
Dakota, western Nebraska, eastern Col- 
orado and the Sierra Nevada and Cas- 
cade mountains of California. 


In April the birds become restless in 
their winter quarters and begin the north- 


ward flight. Then we often see them 
in small to large loose flocks running or 
flying in short relays from bush to bush 
in the Mojave Desert, or acting similarly 


LeCONTE’S THRASHER 


in the juniper areas of Arizona—always 
advancing toward the north. 

They generally nest in sagebrush (Ar- 
temisia tridentata), but may build their 
cozy quarters in rabbitbrush or juniper. 
It is at the mating season that this poet 
of the sagebrush plains does its best 
singing. The unique song of the male 
is full of fine rich melody and tender- 
ness, with many repetitions of the 
phrases. It is usually given when the bird 
is perched on some prominent place such 
as the summit of a bush. 

Generally shy and almost silent dur- 
ing its nesting time, the Sage Thrasher 
becomes comparatively tame and bold 
in summer when it fearlessly comes down 
among the ranches to seek the cultivated 
fruits and berries. Most of the time it 
feeds on destructive long-horned grass- 
hoppers and their eggs, chinch bugs, 
weavils and ants; from time to time wild 
fruits enter its diet. 

The thrashers, along with the catbird 
and mockingbird, belong to the Family 
Mimidae, which lies between the fam- 
ilies of the thrushes and the wrens. All 
of these birds are apt, sweet-voiced 
songsters; some, such as 
the catbird and the mock- 
ers, show remarkable and 
clever mimetic ability. 

With the exception of the 
catbirds and mock- 
ingbirds, all the Mi- 
midae are ground 


feeders. /// 
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Photo Album Of 


SOUTHWEST 


Desert Magazine invites its readers to participate in a quest for 
rare and interesting photographs of the Great American Desert’s 
pioneer days. A collection of selected photographs will be published 
this summer by Desert Magazine in a hardcover high-quality book. 
BRAWNY MEN AND TRUE STEE 
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This photo was taken at Tonopg 


‘ ; i , ' ° seats’ at the left. 
We will consider for inclusion in the soon-to-be-published ‘Photo 


Album of Yesterday’s Southwest” all photographs that meet the 
requirements listed on the opposite page. Each person who submits 
one or more photos used in the forthcoming book will receive free 
a copy of “Photo Album of Yesterday’s Southwest.” All photo- 
graphs submitted will be returned to the sender prior to publication 
of the book. 
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SALT MINE. Scraper, powered 
by donkey engine at end of 
long cable, harvests salt on the 
floor of Salton Sink in 1903— 
three years before flood waters 
created Salton Sea. 


COLORADO RIVER PASSENGER 
in Needles, Calif., in 1894. Steay 
rado on December 3, 1852, whe 





LONG HAUL ACROSS THE MOJAVE DESERT. The 
Rose & Pamers freight team outside Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Outfits such as these were the lifespring 
for isolated camps throughout the Southwest. 








LA FORTUNA’S PALMY DAYS. During eight years of 
peak production 1896-1904 — Yuma County's La Fortuna 
Mine produced $2 million in gold. This photo, taken in 
December, 1897, shows the mill pond, hoist and ore bin of 
the great Arizona mine. 
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ICE. The steamer St. Valier at port Yesterday's Southwest.’ Palm Desert, Calif. 
t conquered the unpredictable Colo- 
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let's hike to where 
the palms grow wild! 


10 OASES IN THE CANYONS ABOVE PALM DESERT 


By RANDALL HENDERSON 


OASTING 

down Southern 

California’s zig- 

zag Palms - to - Pines 

Highway not long af- 

ter its completion in 

the 1930s, I stopped 

one day at a little 

roadside cabin about halfway down the 

grade. There was no one at home, but 

on the lean-to porch was posted this 
sign: 


Welcome to Hidden Palms 
Relax and forget the world 
Enjoy yourself 
Nothing for sale 


Following a rock-rimmed trail which 
led to a hilltop behind the cabin, I saw 
nestling deep in a narrow canyon below 
an inviting palm oasis, of which there 


To Paim Springs 


A 


are over 100 on the Southern California 
desert. A path led down into the gorge 
and when I reached the palms I found 
a spring of good water surrounded by 
tracks indicating this was a watering 
place for the bighorn sheep of the Santa 
Rosa game refuge. 


On later visits to this cabin I became 
acquainted with Virgil Adair, the owner. 
From him I learned there were wild 
palms in nearly all the canyons in this 
area. Virgil was working a nearby feld- 
spar claim, and was the self-appointed 
guardian of the palm oasis at which he 
got his water. 

He has long since passed away, and 
the orderly rock gardens which sur- 
rounded his cabin have fallen into dis- 
array; but the palms are still there— 
55 of them according to my last count. 
Although this oasis is within a hundred 
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yards of the Palms-to-Pines paved road 
(Highway 74), the trees are not visible 
from the paving, and hundreds of mo- 
torists pass this way every day without 
realizing that concealed deep in a nar- 
row gorge just a few steep paces away 
is one of the prettiest palm oases on 
the Colorado desert. 

In the years since that first visit to 
Hidden Palms I have explored the other 
canyons Virgil told me about, and my 
log book now lists nine main and tribu- 
tary canyons draining into the Palm 
Desert cove where one or more wild 
palms are growing. Also, there is a 
lovely palm garden on the north slope 
of Sheep Mountain above the neighbor- 
ing cove of La Quinta, and there are 
several natives of the palm family in 
Magnesia Canyon which drains into the 
Rancho Mirage cove to the west. 


Within a radius of 10 miles of Palm 
Desert, and following the perimeter of 
the cove as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, these palm canyons are as 
follows: 


CAT CREEK PALMS 

This creek is easily identified by 
motorists on Highway 74 because Sec- 
tion 36 at the mouth of the canyon has 
been subdivided by Uncle Sam for jack- 
rabbit homesteaders. Nearly all the 5- 
acre owners have built cabins which 
spread over the landscape in all direc- 
tions. Some of these cottages are very 
attractive. The dry course of Cat Creek 
runs through the middle of the section. 
Farther up, where the mountains close 
in to form a rocky gorge, there is nearly 
always a flowing stream with waterfalls 
and crystal pools. 


I counted 395 wild palms in Cat 
Creek, ranging from an elevation of 800 
feet at the mouth of the canyon to 2800 
feet where the main channel breaks up 
into a score of small streambeds drain- 
ing the east side of Haystack Mountain. 
On one trip up this canyon I saw two 
bighorn sheep silhouetted against the 
skyline above me. They stared at me 
a few minutes, then disappeared over 
the ridge. 


About two miles from the mouth of 
the canyon the stream divides, and there 
are 29 native palms in the south fork. 
These trees are all of the Washingtonia 
filifera species common to the Southern 
California desert. The trees range in 
age from tiny seedlings to fire-scarred 
veterans perhaps 150 years old. Where 
the trees have been burned, the fire 
probably was caused by lightning, al- 
though prehistoric Indians who came to 
all the canyons in this area to hunt big- 
horns and gather palm seeds for food, 
are said to have burned the dry frond 
skirts in some instances because of a 
superstitious belief that they harbored 
evil spirits. I can believe this legend 
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A GROUP OF NATIVE PALMS: MAJESTIC AND MYSTERIOUS 


for, camping under the palms many 
times, I have been awakened by rustlings 
in the dry fronds. Birds, bats and even 
rodents sometimes find concealment in 
the palm skirts. 


DEAD INDIAN CREEK 


Motorists departing from Palm Des- 
ert on Highway 74 cross two bridges 
where the paving leaves the floor of 
the bajada to climb the mountain grade. 
The first of these bridges spans Dead 
Indian Creek—dry except after heavy 
storms. A short mile upstream—but not 
visible from the road—is a stately oasis 
of 22 palms so closely huddled together 
that the hiker trying to penetrate them 
can almost imagine himself scrambling 
through a tropical jungle. 

The creekbed appears to end at this 
point—but this is not true. If he will 
scale the dry waterfall on the right he 
will arrive in Ebbens Creek, a tributary 
of Dead Indian. This creek generally is 
dry, but there is water underneath the 
sand, for scattered at intervals along the 
streambed are occasional palms which, 
because of the inaccessibility of the can- 
yon, are seldom visited by human beings. 
This creek was named for an old pros- 
pector, Frying Pan Ebbens, who worked 
for the U.S.G.S. in making the original 
surveys of this area. Ebbens was an 
eccentric, and his nickname derived from 
the half-dozen or more frying pans he 
always packed on his burros. 

The main course of Dead Indian 
Creek continues to the left of the 22- 
palm oasis. After climbing a steep talus 
slope, the creekbed levels off. and at 
intervals there are pools of water and 
little groups of palm trees. The water- 
holes in this canyon are often visited by 
the bighorn sheep. 

Upper Dead Indian Creek is a pre- 
cipitous gorge, and the hiker often has 
to detour dry waterfalls. There are old 
Indian trails on the slopes above the 
creekbed, but they are hard to follow 
because of changes wrought by flood- 
water on this rocky terrain. At one 
point near the headwaters of Dead In- 
dian the rocks are piled in great monu- 
ments, as if some ancient race of giants 
had been staking out mining claims and 
marking the location corners with great 
slabs too heavy for any ordinary mortal 
to lift. 


GRAPEVINE CREEK 


A tributary of Dead Indian is Grape- 
vine Creek, a precipitous gorge which 
can be ascended only by rock-climbers 
with ropes and pitons. After spending 
a day trying to make my way up the 
creekbed, I returned later with two com- 
panions and worked my way down from 
the top, using rope to rappel the dry 
waterfalls. We started from The Tors, 
the cabin of Nina Paul Shumway whose 





water supply is a spring near the head- 
waters of Grapevine Creek on Asbestos 
Mountain. 


We started at the 4000-foot level, 
and at 3100 feet reached the first of 
several palm groups which grow along 
the creek. This is a lovely area of Upper 
Sonoran Zone vegetation—Rhus ovata, 
wild apricot, nolina, juniper, yucca, cats- 
claw, ephedra, jojoba—the most varied 
and striking of all the botanical zones 
in my estimation. We counted 101 wild 
palms over three feet in height, and 
there were many pools of water, but no 
flowing stream. We roped down over 
two 30-foot waterfalls in the lower can- 
yon. I am sure this canyon will never 
suffer from the vandalism which so often 
is noted in areas of easy access and 
heavy traffic. 


CARRIZO CREEK 


The next creek in the perimeter of 
the Palm Desert cove is Carrizo, which 
has its headwaters at Dos Palmas Spring, 
easily reached by a sideroad from High- 
way 74. This road is also the approach 
to Mrs. Shumway’s cabin and the well- 
planned Pinyon Crest development of 
Robert Waters and his associates. They 
have carefully contoured their roads to 
preserve the native trees and shrubbery 
of this scenic Upper Sonoran Zone Nat- 
ural park, and a number of desert dwel- 
lers have erected substantial homes at 
this 4000-foot elevation. 


Dos Palmas is Spanish for “two 
palms,” but the two palms at the spring 
have increased to three—and on the 
six-mile hike down the canyon I en- 
countered four more—all young trees 
growing where there are springs or cien- 
egas. There was no flowing water in 
the creek in August when I made the 
trek. In the lower canyon where I could 
see the floor of the desert only a mile 
below, I came to a 150-foot dry water- 
fall. It would have been a precarious 
descent without a rope, and I detoured 
ever a ridge to the next watercourse to 
the east. This is a short canyon that 
has never been dignified with an official 
name, and I listed it in my notes as 
One Palm Creek, for I came upon a 
lively spring in a little thicket of vegeta- 
tion where a single palm was growing. 

DEEP CANYON 

I have listed seven canyons west of 
the Palm-to-Pines Highway where wild 
palms are growing. East of the highway 
there are at least three more palm oases. 
One of these is Hidden Palms to which 
I have already referred. Hidden Palms 
Creek is a tributary of that great gash 
in the north slope of the Santa Rosa 
Mountains known as Deep Canyon. 
Without doubt it is the most precipitous 
of all the granite gorges in this area, and 
is familiar to everyone who travels the 
Palms-to-Pines Highway. 
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I had often wondered what scenic 
treasure might be found in this gorge, 
and I learned the answer in 1938 when 
friends invited me to join them in a 
downstream traverse from Pinyon Flats 
at the 4000-foot level. 


In July, we found in the bottom of 
this chasm a thousand pools of blue- 
green water. There was a little stream 
most of the way, but occasionally it 
disappeared beneath the sand and re- 
appeared farther down. Sometimes we 
could wade these pools, and occasionally 
the choice was swim or detour. With 
the temperature at 108 degrees, it wasn’t 
a hard choice to make. 


Our first climbing problem was a 75- 
foot sheer drop, with a spray of water 
going over the falls. There was no way 
to detour, and neither a rock nor tree 
to serve as belay for our rope. My 
friends knew about this for they had 
attempted a previous descent. They had 





brought a hammer and chisel and we 
soon drilled a hole in a granite boulder 
for a belay pin. We rapelled down the 
face of the falls in a refreshing shower 
of water, and swam out of the pool at 
the bottom. 


This was the first of four waterfalls 
we encountered that day. The next was 
a 60-foot drop, the third 50 feet, and 
the last one the daddy of them all— 
100 feet. We were never dry that day. 


Deep Canyon is clean. By that, I 
mean the great torrents which sweep 
down this narrow gorge periodically up- 
root any vegetation which may have 
appeared since the last storm. We 
counted 41 palms, and these invariably 
were growing up on little ledges on the 
sidewalls above the flood level. There 
were also many cottonwood trees. Evi- 
dently their root system enables them 
to withstand the floods better than the 
shallow-rooted palms. 


It is at the mouth of Deep Canyon, 
where the steep-walled gorge opens up 
into a wide arroyo, that the University 
of California at Riverside has established 
a wildlife sanctuary for scientific study 
of desert flora and fauna. This sanctu- 
ary was made possible through a gift of 
the land by Philip L. Boyd, a regent of 
the University. Lloyd Tevis, Jr., of 
Rancho Mirage is resident director of 
the reserve. 


BEAR CREEK 


The last palm canyon on my list— 
the tenth—is a lovely oasis on the north 
slope of Sheep Mountain along a water- 
course which drains to the La Quinta 
cove east of Palm Desert. These are 
the Bear Creek palms, accessible from 
La Quinta by an excellent 5-mile trail. 
When I first visited them there was a 
little stream of water among the trees, 
but in recent years it has disappeared. 
However, the healthy condition of the 
palms indicates there is ample water be- 
low the surface. 


In 1936 I counted 84 adults and 300 
young palms less than three feet in 
height. Eleven years later there were 
172 trees over six feet and at least 250 
smaller ones. It is gratifying to report 
that the palm census in all the canyons 
I have mentioned is increasing, and the 
figures I have quoted would not be ac- 
curate today. 


Whence came these semi-tropical trees 
which thrive only where underground 
water is abundant? We do not know 
the answer. It is not true—as some 
unknowing persons have reported—that 
they were planted by the Jesuit and 
Franciscan padres who first came to the 
desert region. They were here many 
thousands of years before the white man 
came to the Southwest. Fossil palm 
root has been found at a number of 
places on the desert. 


There is every reason to believe they 
date back to a period when much of the 
desert we know today was inundated, 
or threaded with swamps and bayous. 
The original palms undoubtedly grew 
along the shores of inland seas or water- 
ways. When the climate changed, they 
survived along fault lines where under- 
ground water seeped close to the sur- 
face. They are found today along the 
San Andreas fault which extends across 
the north side of the Coachella Valley 
at the base of the Little San Bernardino 
Mountains, and in the Borrego Badlands 
where there has been no surface water 
within the memory of living humans. 


I am convinced the palms found in 
the canyons bordering this desert valley 
were carried there as seeds by Indians 
or coyotes, or both. The Indians ground 
the seeds for meal and undoubtedly car- 
ried them to their camping places along 
canyon streams. Coyotes eat the seeds, 
but digest only the sweet skins. I have 
found coyote dung containing undigested 
palm seeds in nearly all the canyons 
where the trees grow today. The coyote 
is a chicken-thief and camp robber— 
but he has his virtues. Unwittingly of 
course, but nevertheless it is probably 
true that he, more than any other agency, 
deserves the major part of the credit for 
the many palms which are a distinctive 
feature cf the canyons surrounding the 
Coachella Valley today. /// 
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AN EARLY-DAY 
LOST MINE HUNT 


The Cement Hunters has nothing to do 
with hunting for cement. Actually, the 
hunters were looking for gold—the lost 
mine variety at that. This beautifully 
printed 52 page work is a reprint of news 
reports sent to various West Coast papers 
by James W. A. Wright, a mining corre- 
spondent of the 1870s. 


The “cement” referred to in the book- 
let’s title is a red lava that hid a fab- 
ulous and phantasmal gold horde some- 
where in the Sierra Nevadas, near Mam- 
moth City. Wright didn’t try to find the 
lost lode; he was content to spin the yarns 
he heard as he moved from goid camp to 
gold camp. 


The smallish volume deserves several 
credits: Dawson's Book Shop sponsored it; 
Richard E. Lingenfelter edited it; Margaret 
Atkinson illustrated it with some typical 
Sierra sketches; and J. Wilson McKenney’s 
Wilmac Press of San Mateo, California, 
printed the job, using hand-set type in the 
early pages. Cost $8.50, printing limited 
to 200 copies. (See footnote.) 


THE HISTORY OF 
NEVADA'S OLD CAMPS 


Those who like to explore ghost towns 
or who enjoy tales of the early mining days 
of the West will want to put in their kit 
bag a new publication: Rocky Trails of the 
Past, a 222-page book about Nevada min- 
ing camps that have, in the most part, al- 
ready laid their history to rest. 


Author Charles H. Labbe of Las Vegas, 
though not a florid writer, has good first- 
hand knowledge of the Nevada mining 
country. If anything, his descriptions are 
too brief—but then, he covers a whole state 
and a century or more in one booklet, so 
brevity is required. 


Some illustrations. 
(See footnote.) 


Paperbound. $3.50. 


ALL ABOUT PEYOTE 
AND ITS CEREMONY 


Peyotism and New Mexico is a little 
booklet by C. Durton Dustin that attempts 
to explain the origins of the cactus-eating 
ritual practiced by Indians who are mem- 
bers of the Native American Church. Mr. 
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TERRY’S 
1961 CATALOG 


BIGGER AND BETTER 


Unusual mountings and findings. Good selec- 
tion of jewelers’ tools, equipment, supplies, 
silver, books, cut stones, etc. Covington lapi- 
dary equipment. Top quality merchandise at 
reasonable prices. 


SEND 50c TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
Money refunded on first $5.00 order 


TERRY’S LAPIDARY 


3616 E. GAGE AVE. BELL, CALIF. 








Dustin is strong for the Indians and their 
historical rights to use peyote, which some 
sources say is a narcotic. Photographs of 
a peyote ceremony highlight this 50-page 
offering. $2 from Desert Magazine Book 
Store (see below). 


ARCHEOLOGY FOR KIDS— 
AND ADULTS, TOO 


The Story of Archeology in the Americas 
by Mary Elting and Franklin Folsom is a 
scientifically correct book dealing with the 
Ancient Ones of the Americas. Happily, 
the book also is well written, and its many 
splendid illustrations increase interest. 


The questing mind of youth may be 
stimulated into search for answers to the 
many questions still unanswered in the 
archeological field. This book should have 
a wide appeal. A child of three and a half 
years discovered a_ beautiful white-and- 
black dipper. It stirred his interest, and he 
became a famous authority on Indian 
Americans. A _ nine-year-old boy’s interest 
in arrowheads led him to a life as an 
archeologist. 


Why should the preservation of charcoal, 
found in ancient sites be important? Did 
ancient Asians sail boats to the Americas, 
bringing ideas which sprouted and spread? 
Why did the desert resemble a page from 
some vast geometry book? Camels in Ne- 


Elephants, saber-toothed tigers and 
fearsome creatures native to the 
Americas? These and many more ques- 
tions are dealt with in this book. “In things 
you can see people—that’s archeology.” 
The book sells for $2.95. Excellent for 


children—and adults will enjoy it, too. (See 
footnote for purchasing details.) 


vada? 
other 


Books reviewed on this page can be purchased 
by mail from Desert Magazine Book Store, 
Palm Desert, California. Please add 15c for 
postage and handling per book. California 
Write for free 


residents also add 4% sales tax. 
book catalog. 


pick up and go 
VagaBondia: 


Lai re 
Get away from it all and carry the coulatts of 
home with you! Fishing, hunting, camping, travel- 
ing, relaxing . . . life's more fun with a Vaga- 
Bondia! 
®@ Sleeps 4 to 6! 
© Fits any pickup! 
© 6'1” headroom! 


® Cab-over models from $1177.50 


FREE BROCHURE! Write Dept. D 


Vaga Bondia 


©@ Beautiful interior! 
© Completely outfitted! 
© 25% more quality! 


25323 S. NORMANDIE AVE 
HARBOR CITY, CALIF 
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MAPS SHOW | 
WHERE THEY 
ARE AND | 
HOW TO 

GET THERE 


seen the book. 





These and over 200 more, on large 82x11 pages 


Western Ghost Towns 


LAMBERT FLORIN did what you have always wanted to do. 
With car, camera, and curiosity, he packed into the purple hills 
of the ageless West. 
less photographs the finds that he has made, and tells tales of 
the days when miners and fancy ladies stomped the boards and 
21 was a magic number. 


Prepublication price $10.00 (after publication $12.50) 


RESERVE NOW AND SAVE $2.50 


SEND NO MONEY WE WILL BILL WHEN WE SHIP 


TO: SUPERIOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2809 Third Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Please reserve for me canes 
TOWNS at the prepublication price of $10.00. I will pay after I have 


South Pass 
Wyoming 


Animas Forks 
Colorado 


Now he presents to you through his match- 


....copies of WESTERN GHOST 
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APRIL TRAVEL — By LUCILE WEIGHT, Desert Magazine's California Correspondent 


California Desert Wildflower Trails 


E wary THIS spring as we drove hun- 
dreds of miles on flower trails of other 
years, we found for the most part only pale 
dry shrubs on pale desert sand or dark 
volcanic slopes. When we did see young 
green of annuals, the skeletons of earlier 
springs towered over them. 


But even if flower-masses do not exist, 
there are two compensating factors. First, 
there are several wildflower shows sched- 
uled, and however scant the roadsides, there 
always are flowers in some remote haunt. 


Two shows will be held April 15-16, one 
in Morongo Valley on Twentynine Palms 
Hwy. above Coachella Valley, and the 
other at Hi Vista, 22 miles northeast of 
Lancaster. 


The first will be in Morongo Valley 
Lodge, with wildflower seeds and booklets 
being given to visitors, and colored flower 
movies being shown, reports chairman 
Maxine Crotsenburg. Flowers will be Col- 
orado Desert and High Desert species of 
Riverside and San Bernardino counties. 


At Hi Vista, the 29th Spring Wildflower 
Festival will have flowers of San Bernar- 
dino, Kern and Los Angeles counties. Even 
with lack of much rain, the committee 
headed by Mrs. Mildred Wood expects to 
have over 150 flower species, including 
Phacelia, Coreopsis, Birds-eye Gilia, Desert 
Asters, Paintbrush, Purple Sage, Owls 
Flower, Primroses, and Desert Candle. 
Lunch will be available Saturday, and ham 
dinner Sunday, with entertainment Sunday 
afternoon. 


Flowers of northeast Kern and northwest 
San Bernardino counties will be exhibited 


THE DESERT IN BLOOM—BUT NOT THIS SPRING, BECAUSE OF THE LACK OF RAINFALL. 
PHOTO SHOWS HARPER DRY LAKE ON THE MOJAVE DESERT COVERED WITH A FLOWERY SEA. 


at the 17th Wildflower Show, April 22-23, 
in China Lake Community Center, at NOTS 
near Ridgecrest. This year’s theme is “Be- 
hold! the Desert.” 

Julian Wildflower Show (Hwy. 78), while 
not strictly desert, has included many desert 
species during its long history. It starts the 
day before Mother’s Day and continues 
through May. 

City-bound folks can enjoy wildflowers 
by going to Los Angeles County Museum 
from now to May 15 to view wildflower 
paintings by Jane Pinheiro of Quartz Hill. 





pee. 


book will retail for $11. 
also add 4% sales tax.) 


Ist Printing Sold Out 
ain 2% Months! 


The 2nd printing of 
Ed Ainsworth’s 
"PAINTERS OF THE DESERT" 


is now on the press 


First edition price of $9.35 per copy will be honored on all mail-orders 
for “Painters of the Desert’ received by Desert Magazine Book Store, 
Palm Desert, Calif., on or before April 1, 1961. 
(Please add 15c for postage; Calif. residents 


After that date, the 





“PAINTERS OF THE DESERT” 





is a large, handsomely-printed book 
featuring 13 of the Southwest's most famous artists. 
contain 13 color plates, plus black-and-white reproductions of desert art. 


The 2nd edition will 
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Her collection was given to Theodore Payne 
Wild Life Sanctuary Foundation. 


A subject which brings us to the second 
offset for a dry year: Whatever inroads 
development makes on the desert, visitors 
in future good flower years will be assured 
of finding certain places where wildflowers 
have priority over housing developments 
and industry. Besides federal, state and 
county parks already established, several 
new preserves have just been set aside. 


These include three sanctuaries plus 
Joshua Trees State Park, all in Antelope 
Valley area and reached east from Hwy. 6 
or west from Hwy. 395. The 320-acre 
Theodore Payne Wild Life Sanctuary, at 
233rd St. East and Ave. V (some 25 miles 
east of Lancaster) was dedicated in January. 
The name honors the man who for 70 years 
popularized the beauty and utility of our 
native plants through his business in Los 
Angeles. He has turned over all his stock 
and materials to the non-profit foundation, 
which will carry on the work of education 
and conservation. 


Leaving the Sanctuary and driving west 
on Hwy. 138, turn north on paved 165th 
St., past Llano Farms; gradually jogging 
west and north (follow Antelope Valley 
Indian Museum signs) to 150th St. and 
Ave. J. Turn east on the latter, driving 2.2 
miles to Joshua Trees State Park, dedicated 
12 months ago. Besides the headquarters 
building, there are picnic tables in pictur- 
esque spots among great granite boulders 
—all with sweeping views of the Joshua- 
studded slopes of Saddleback Butte and 
the San Gabriel Mountains. Largest Josh- 
uas are near the east-end of the 2000-acre 
park, set aside after six years of effort by 
the Antelope Valley State Park Committee, 
headed by the above-mentioned artist, Jane 
Pinheiro. 


Butte Valley Wild Flower Sanctuary is 
reached by continuing east on Ave. J to 
190th St. and turning north for a half mile. 
This is just south of Hi Vista, about 19 
miles east of Lancaster. 


Phacelia Wildlife Sanctuary, at 200th St. 





East and Ave. D, will be dedicated April 
15, at 11 a.m. in conjunction with the two- 
day Hi Vista Wildflower Festival. The 
sanctuary is sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, assisted by the Wild Life Conservancy 
Club. 

There is a special aptness in the choice 
of these sanctuaries. Although this part of 
the western Mojave Desert is not so well 
known to desert visitors, the flowers here 
have been famous among students of his- 
tory and botany since 1844. In that year 
John Charles Fremont, having ridden horse- 
back with his party down California’s Cen- 
tral Valley, was turning howeward after his 
first Far West expedition. On April 16, 
they emerged through a pass in the Tehach- 
apis, and as Fremont gazed upon the Mo- 
jave, he noted the Joshua trees, the outstand- 
ing plant feature; the buttes that are char- 
acteristic of Antelope and Fremont Valleys; 
then to the southeast 20 miles away he saw 
what appeared to be variegated sandstones. 
He found after riding all day that they were 
“red stripes of flowers’ which “consisted 
principally of the rich orange-colored Cali- 
fornia poppy, mingled with other flowers 
of brighter tints . . .”. Continuing south of 
east they came upon a veritable flower 
field. Fremont said of it: “instead of green, 
the hills were purple and orange, with 
unbroken beds, into which each color was 
separately gathered. A_ pale straw-color, 
with a bright yellow, the rich red orange 
of the poppy mingled with fields of purple, 
covered the spot with floral beauty ; 


Many travelers since Fremont have writ- 
ten of the fields of poppies, lupine and 
mallow that stretched from the western 
Mojave northwest. They also have ex- 
pressed alarm at obliteration of wildflower 
fields, as ranches, homes and towns have 
appeared. But thanks to the efforts of 
many, there now are preserves in the desert 
through which Fremont rode 117 years ago. 


Because of scant rain this year, fields 
such as Fremont reported will not be seen, 
but the preserves are there, and in years of 
favorable weather, visitors can be assured 
of a floral treat. (However I wondered as 
we recently visited the sanctuaries, how 
sheep and cattle are going to be excluded 
from these now-unfenced areas.) 


Flowers this April need not be ruled out 
entirely. For instance, if you know of any 
area which had an inch or more rainfall 
last fall, you may find flowers blooming 
now. But not many desert stations received 
that much rain. In the Ridgecrest-China 
Lake area, rainfall from October to Decem- 
ber 1960 totaled 0.89 inch; the fall preced- 
ing the exceptional spring of 1958, rainfall 
was 1.24 inches for the same period. Vic- 
torville area had half as much rain as the 
previous year, and Twentynine Palms area 
had even less. In many desert places there 
was just enough rain to start annuals sprout- 
ing. Warm weather that followed forced 
them to flower while still pigmy size. Some 
spots received terrific downpours in Sep- 
tember, such as Red Rock Canyon and the 
Garlock Road junction with Hwy. 395, but 
unless this rain soaked one to two feet deep, 
such rains are not effective. There are 
highway shoulders which will show some 
color, especially where graders broke up 
the soil so it could absorb pavement runoff. 


In the Colorado Desert the big show of 
annuals is usually over by April—except in 
good years. However, Paloverde and Oco- 
tillo, some Cactus, Chuparosa, Encelia and 
Indigo may be seen. 


There are always spring flowers in Joshua 
Tree National Monument, between the two 





deserts, but no real display is expected this 
year. 

Northwest of Barstow, in Harper Dry 
Lake and the Opal-Black Mountains, there 
is potential of millions of flowers, but the 
seeds produced in that sea of flowers three 
years ago probably will await a better year. 
Then, the lakebed was so covered with 
flowers that they grew in several levels, 
the tall pastel Gilias billowing over Yellow 
Primrose, Verbena, Golden Gilia, Namas, 
Owls Flower, Mentzelia, Larkspur, and 
many others; and on the nearby slopes and 
mountains, were Wallflower, Phacelia, Tidy 
Tips, Aster, Thistle Sage, Brodiaea, Evening 
Snow, Poppies, Chia, and Desert Plume, 
to name but a few. 


Continuing west from here on Hwy. 466 
to Hwy. 395 and north to Rand District, 
an outstanding species is the strange Desert 
Candle or Squaw Cabbage, with Aster, 
Thistle Sage, Gilias and many others in 
good years. 

Back to the southeast, the Providence 
Mountains, in which new Mitchell Caverns 
State Park is located (22 mi. north of Es- 
sex on Hwy. 66), have long been noted for 
flowers, but with half the rainfall of last 
year, park supervisor Eugene Junette con- 
cludes: “it looks as if the display will be 
poor.” April and May are usually the best 
months there. 

The graded Kelbaker Road, between 
Hwys. 66 and 91, which in good years is 
spectacular with Lower and Upper Sonoran 
species, received too little rain for big dis- 
plays, but considerable young growth was 
showing March 1, with Purple Phacelia, 
Primroses, Rafinesquia and Mentzelia just 


starting, and Apricot Mallow leafing. 


where the road ends 
TOTE GOTE begins! 





ROME GOus 


1 OFF THE HIGHWAY CYCLE! 


AMERICA’S NO. 


The area from Baker to Salt Springs, on 
Hwy. 127, although generally barren, may 
have Beavertail and Strawberry Cacti bloom- 
ing in April. These, with low Cholla and 
Cotton-top Cactus, also are abundant above 
entrance to Furnace Creek Canyon west 
of Death Valley Junction. 

Some rather optimistic reports are com- 
ing out of the Borrego-Anza area in the 
western Colorado Desert. For you who 
will want one last drive through the desert 
before summer sets in, here is a detailed 
report on that area: 


Before entering Borrego from the San 
Diego area, you can see Ocotillo along 
Highway 78 in the vicinity of the two 
turnoffs. The lower, or east, branch is 
about 23% miles west of Highway 99, and 
upper or Yaqui Pass branch (at Tamarisk 
Grove camp) less than nine miles farther. 
The latter is 7 mi. east of Scissors Crossing. 


Taking either branch, you pass, besides 


UNDISCOVERED WEALTH! 


Buried loot, coins, silver, gold, 
jewelry, battle relics! Transistor 
M-SCOPE detects them all. Used 
world-wide by experienced explor- 
ers since 1932. Exciting! Reward- 
ing! Lightweight and supersensi- 
tive, the powerful M-SCOPE offers 
greater depth penetration, over 
200 treasure-hunting days of 
battery life. From $59.50. Easy 
terms. Guaranteed. Write for the 
FREE illustrated booklet of fas- 
cinating customer experiences. 


FISHER RESEARCH LAB., INC. 


Dept. 2C, Palo Alto, Calif. 














Ride the Tote Gote to new vistas of adventure. Travel off the highways 
and the roads far back into the mountains and desert areas where the 


scenery lies in untouched beauty. 


Geared low for power, the light- 


weight Tote Gote (115 pounds) will pull 45% grades with ease, shifting 


automatically between speeds of 


to 18 miles per hour. Capable 


of carrying loads of 400 pounds in rugged terrain, the Tote Gote is like 
a mechanical horse for the hunter, rock hound, or desert adventure seeker. 
TAKE A FREE DEMONSTRATION RIDE WITH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


WRITE DIRECT FOR FREE PRODUCT BOOKLET AND DEALERSHIP INFORMATION BONHAM CORPORAT ION 


SIXTH SOUTH AND UNIVERSITY PROVO, UTAH 
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Ocotillo, many Barrel Cactus, Agaves (Mes- 
cal), Bigelow and Deerhorn Cholla, Engel- 
mann or Strawberry Cactus and Beavertail. 
The latter is one of the early-blooming cac- 
ti, with large rose-colored flowers. De- 
scending into the Valley, out of the rocky 
pass, you should find the early annuals. 


The pink-magenta Sand Verbena some 
years carpets the floor, embroidered with 


GOLD, SILVER, PRECIOUS METALS with the Famous Model 
27 Metal Detector. Lightweight, ultro-sensitive, low 

cost. None finer. Also GEIGER COUNTERS fer uranium ~ 
end the VIOLITE for tungsten. INFORMA’ Qe 


sur ‘Delecliore nsthom INSTROMENTS 


Often Copied — Never Excelled 


METAL DETECTORS 


it’s the first metal detector 
designed specifically for detecting placer 
gold, nuggets, and other small metal ob- 
jects. Depth range 7 feet—comes complete, 
ready to use. 

MODEL 27—instructions included $119.95 
MODEL 711—with 21 ft. depth range $138.50 


More accurate, 


LAKEWOOD CHEMICAL KIT 


The Lakewood Chemical Kit can be used in 
connection with all the principal texts on 
minerals such as Dana, Pough, O. C. Smith, 
Pennfield, Duke’s Course, and many others. 
The Lakewood Chemical Kit, because of 
the acids it contains, is not recommended 
for persons under 18 years old. Priced 
$36.00 Express only. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Compton Rock Shop | 


1405 S. Long Beach Bivd.,.Compton, Calif. 
NEwmark 2-9096 
South of Compton Blvd. 





5! HICKORY FARMS OF OHIO 


“BEEF STICK" 


“No Pepper” 
“No Garlic” 
“No Vinegar” 
“No Pork” 


@ FOR SPORTSMEN @ 


A MUST for Fishing, Hunting, 
Camping, Picnics, Boating, Pack- 
ing Trips — Because of its long 
lasting freshness—will keep with- 
out refrigeration. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 
and Safe Delivery 
No Charge for Mailing 
100% Pure Beef 


Hickory Farms of Ohio 
Western Division 
P. O. Box 3306, Van Nuys, Cal. 
4 |b, beef sticks are $5.98 ea. includ- 
packing and mailing. Send check or 
money order 


Beef Sticks at $5.98 ea. 
Old Customer 


Approx 
ing all! 


Please ship me 
New Customer 


To: 
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white flowers of Dune Evening Primrose 
and Desert Lily. Often with them are fra- 
grant Desert Sunflower (Geraea), lavender 
or blue Phacelias and Gilias, Desert Dan- 
delion (Malacothrix), Loco, white Pincush- 
ion (Chaenactis) and gold Coreopsis. To 
see many of the exquisite miniatures, you 
should walk among them — Desert Star 
sprinkled over the rather rocky places, the 
crimson Mimulus and gold Eriophyllum. 


To find other kinds of flowers, drive past 
Christmas Circle (center of Borrego Springs 
townsite 11.6 miles from Hwy. 78 by the 
lower branch) and on to Anza-Borrego 
Desert Park camp (3.65 miles farther to 
end of road). From here you can hike up 
Palm Canyon or others nearby and find 
an even greater variety. Some of the 
chaparral species almost reach the desert 
floor, and past the first group of palms, 
1% miles from the end of road, you en- 
counter Upper Sonoran species. 


The Incense Bush, with long stemmed 
yellow-rayed flowers radiating from a mound 
of whitish leaves, crimson Chuparosa, and 
the Apricot Mallow are among the com- 
mon perennials you are likely to find as 
you start up the canyon. Also if you keep 
going you should see Chuckawalla’s Delight 
(Bebbia), Lupines, various Evening Prim- 
roses, Thistle Poppy, the tall Desert Laven- 
der. 


If you look carefully along the trail you 
may see the Yellow Felt Plant (Horsfordia 
newberryi), a rather rare mallow named 
for Dr. J. S. Newberry who was geologist- 
paleontologist with the Williamson Railroad 
Survey in this area in 1853. The Pink Felt 
Plant (H. alata) often is found with it. If 
you hike far enough you may find Indian 
Paintbrush, Pentstemons and Larkspurs. 


Many have picnicked at the first palm 
group where a pool of crystal water marked 
an Indian campsite. In this canyon, 778 
palms were counted by Randall Henderson 
20 years ago, 116 of them in this first 
group—counting only those over six feet 
high. He also found many others in can- 
yons of the San Ysidros, describing and 
mapping them in early Desert Magazine 
issues. 


One of the surprises, to one exploring 
the Borrego Badlands east of the Valley, 
is the finding of flowering shrubs and an- 
nuals in the deep cut washes in what looks 
like the World’s most barren country. A 
favorite of mine is the shrubby Desert Aster, 
with lavender rays and yellow centers. 


Besides the main campground near the 
mcuth of Palm Canyon, the Park has cne 
at Sheep Canyon, 15 miles northwest of 
Borrego Springs, for those with four-wheel 
vehicles. There is another camp at Tama- 
risk Grove, on Highway 78 at the junction 
of upper Borrego branch. Farther south in 
the huge park are camps at Box Canyon 
and Bow Willow. For detailed data and 
maps write the Park or Chamber of Com- 
merce, Borrego Springs, California. The 
motels vary from $5 per couple to $30. It 
is advisable to make reservations, especially 
during Easter Week. The Chamber will 
send you a motel list with phone numbers. 


We've saved the best for the last. For 
there are more enthusiastic predictions out 
cf Death Valley than any place we have 
heard from. On March 1 desert sunflower 


(Geraea) and brown-eyed evening primrose 
were the main species in central Death Val- 
ley, with Jubilee Pass being reported the 
best flowering area. Look in the dunes 
near Stovepipe for sand-verbena. In higher 
canyons and passes there should be Mojave 
aster, paintbrush, pentstemons, larkspurs, 
blazing stars and several cacti in April and 
May. And don’t forget to stop at Wildrose 
Spring, above Wildrose Station, to see if 
the roses are blooming. 


While wildflowers dominate the California 
deserts’ Calendar of April events, our 
neighbor state of Arizona has these varied 
activities scheduled: April 5-9: Yuma 
County Fair; 7-9: 14th Annual Valley of 
the Sun Square Dance Festival at Tempe 
High School; 10-14: Desert Caballeros Ride, 
Wickenburg (the Las Damas Ride takes 
place April 25-28); and April 22-May 14: 
26th Annual Junior Art Show at the Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff. /// 





Bill Hoy photo 


FOURTH 1961 INVITATION 


To enjoy and photograph the myriad 
beauties of GLEN CANYON of the COLO- 
RADO RIVER in Utah. 

e To visit and photograph RAINBOW 
BRIDGE. 
¢ Boat launchings at HITE, Utah. 
e Landings at KANE CREEK, Yg Mile from 
Crossing of the Fathers in Utah. 
e Drive your car, or fly in to rendezvous 
point—HITE, Utah. 
e Air fare—$15 to $17 each person. 
e Your choice of nine 4-DAY TRIPS dur- 
ing MAY and JUNE 1961. 
e Rendezvous day—EVERY Monday. 
e Launchings—EVERY Tuesday. 
e Landings—EVERY Friday. 

4-DAY FARE: $100 
e 1961 is the final year to boat GLEN 
CANYON in its virgin beauty. 
e 1962 will see the closing of the gates 
of the diversion tunnels, and the flooding 
forever by the rising waters of the new 
LAKE POWELL, behind GLEN CANYON 
DAM near PAGE, Arizona. 
e All plans to preserve RAINBOW BRIDGE 
are to be abandoned by all government 
agencies 
e Identify above river canyon scene and 
receive $5 credit on boat fare. 
e Write for information on our Canadian 
ane River Expedition of July 15-August 

1, 1961 


LARABEE AND ALESON 


WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
Richfield, Utah 














TRADING PO 


How to Place an Ad: 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 

tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, Calif. 

Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 

minimum per insertion. 





@ BOOKS - MAGAZINES 


NAZI—HITLER era, military history. Out of print 
and hard to find items. Free list. Free search 
service, if not in stock. Desert Book Com- 
pany, 3550-B North Central Avenue, Phoenix 
12, Arizona. 


READ THE Prospector’s Guide. Tells how and 
where to prospect for minerals, etc. Send 
for application to United Prospectors, 7011/2 
East Edgeware, Los Angeles 26, California. 


OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices! You name 
it—we find it! Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 


“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES’—in the Rarer Min- 
erals. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while hunting, fish- 
ing, mining, prospecting or rock hunting: Ur- 
anium, Vanadium, Columbium, Tantalum, Tung- 
sten, Nickel, Cobalt, Titanium, Bismuth, Mo- 
lybdenum, Selenium, Germanium, Mercury, 
Chromium, Tin, Beryllium, Gold, Silver, Plati- 
num, Iridium, etc. Some worth $1 to $3 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 an ounce. Learn 
how to find, identify and cash in on them. 
New simple system. Send for free copy 
“Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals,” it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich! 
Duke’s Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept-B, 
Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. 


GOLD IS where you find it, and you find it 
under water. Prepare now! Learn how! Dredge 
construction, underwater prospecting, and 
mining all revealed in ‘Successful Gold Div- 
ing and Underwater Mining.” $2. Sea Eagle 
Underwater Mining Publications, 1000 Date 
Street, Lompoc, California. 


FREE BOOK Catalog of the Southwest—history, 
people, legends, lost treasure, Indians, nature, 
gems, minerals and chi'dren’s books. World's 
largest all-desert book selection. Write for 
your catalog today: Desert Magazine Book 
Shop, Palm Desert, California. 


BOOKS OF the West and Southwest, new, out- 
of-print, rare, located. Free search service. 
Desert Book Co., 3550 N. Central Avenue, 
Phoenix 12, Arizona. 


“GEMS & Minerals Magazine,” largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, “how” articles, pictures, 
ads. $3 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone, 
California. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! Books! Rare books located, 
new books ordered, much fiction in stock. 
Your mail order bookstore! Out-of-State Book 
Service, Box 1153, Burbank, California. 

BOOKS: “PANNING Gold for Beginners,” 50c. 
“Gold in Placer,” $3. Frank J. Harnagy, 7011/2 
E. Edgeware, Los Angeles 26, California. 

BEFORE YOU take that trip to old mining camps 
read “Rocky Trails of the Past’ either at your 
book store or the author: Charles Labbe, 210 
Baltimore, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


$1.50! A proud book explores the depths of 
Grand Canyon. Brilliant, colorful descriptions 
by 48 authors. Photographs bring Canyon to 
life. “Grand Canyon Deeps,” by Benjamin J. 
Kimber. Gay, paperbound edition, 8/2 x 11 
inches, $1.50. Roadrunner Guidebooks & Re- 
search, P.O. Box 741, Modesto, California. 


INTERESTED IN ghost towns? “Western Ghost 
towns” has wonderful photos, maps and text. 
Reserve your copy now and save $2.50. See 
display advertisement this issue, page 27. 
Superior Publishing Company. 

DESERT MAGAZINES: first issue November 1937, 
all subsequent issues through May 1948, 127 
hard to get copies, only $45. Alvin C. Hoft- 
man, 9845 E. Callita Street, Arcadia, Calif. 


STUDENT STEPS to Water Color Painting, by 
Webb Young. Answers “approach, technique, 
color’ questions in simplified, orderly manner. 
Order this handy pocket guide now ($1.50 
postpaid) from Webb Young, 540 Camino 
Rancheros, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


WESTERN AMERICANA—important collection of 
books now being formed under guidance of 
nationally known collector-authority. If you 
wish to buy or sell, write: Book Land, Box 
74561Q, Los Angeles 4, California. 


BOOK OF 20 formulas, $5. Cosmetics, perfumes, 
nice gift. Big profit, your own business. Carol 
Joan Farol, P.O. Box 1868, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


FOR SALE: Complete set Desert Magazines, first 
six years beautifully bound. Also complete 
Pacific Pathways and others. Best offer. Elmer 
Moore, 1035—17th Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 


DESERT MAGAZINE collection: November 1941 
to date, in binders, will sell all or part. Make 
offer, correspondence welcome on complete 
volumes Arizona Highways prior to 1941 in 
collectors condition. Hughes, 2595 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Lemon Grove, California. Phone 
Hopkins 9-2139. 


WE WILL buy the following back issues of Des- 
ert Magazine if they are sent to us in good 
condition: August ‘38—$1, October ‘38—50c, 
January ‘39 $1. Desert Magazine, Palm Des- 
ert, California. 





@ EQUIPMENT-SUPPLIES 

CAMPING EQUIPMENT: Personally selected scout, 
trail, family tents. Best quality United States 
manufacturers. European pack equipment. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send 25c for catalog. 
Don Gleason’s Campers’ Supply, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Good practical equipment at 
sensible prices. 


FREE CATALOG—World’s finest lightweight camp- 
ing and mountaineering equipment. Used on 
Mt. Everest, Himalayas, Andes, etc. It’s ex 
pensive but absolutely unsurpassed! Gerry, 
Dept. 107, Boulder, Colorado. 


10X SELF illuminating pocket magnifier. Examine 
specimens anywhere anytime. A magnifying 
glass with its own built-in light. $3 postpaid 
Emerald Distributors, Oakridge, Oregon. 


SLIK TUMBLERS regular size and midgets, all 
grits and polishing powders, Frantom units, 
saws, etc. We have the new M K diamond 
blades all at regular prices. Write us your 
needs. Joseph S. Gentzler, P.O. Box 1292, 
Santa Ana, California. 





FINEST IMPORTED down sleeping bags, tents, 
lightweight camping equipment, survival gear, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, Box 
121, Riverside, California. 


CAB-O-FRAME—see your cabochons in their nat- 
ural splendor, a must for every rockhound. 
Introductory offer, $1.40 each, two for $2.50, 
postpaid. Check or moneyorder. Cab-O-Frame, 
8205 S.E. 45th Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 





@ FOR WOMEN 


LADY GODIVA “The World’s Finest Beautifier.’’ 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa 
dena 6, California. 


DRY SKIN conditions solved with daily applica- 
tion of G’Bye Dry. Large jar prepaid for only 
$1. Try it now and be desert happy. Nevada 
RX Drug, Boulder City, Nevada. 


GEMSTONE EARRINGS and key chain for you, 
bola tie for him, all for $2. Yucca Bill, Box 
958, Yucca Valley, California. 





@ GEMS, CUT - POLISHED 


GENUINE TURQUOISE: Natural color, blue and 
bluish green, cut and polished cabochons—25 
carats (5 to 10 stones according to size) $3.50 
including tax, postpaid. 50 carats (10 to 20 
cabochons) $6.15 including tax, postpaid in 
U.S.A. Write for folder. Elliott Gem & Mineral 
Shop, 235 E. Seaside Blvd., Long Beach 2, Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN TUMBLED gemstones, 8 different, 
identified, $1.10 postpaid, or 10 different, 
identified, from around the world, $1.25 post- 
paid. Bensusan, 8615 Columbus Avenue, Se- 
pulveda, California 


BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED: Apache tears $3.55 
pound. (Pure tin oxide $2.50 pound; wood 
polishing pegs $1 quart.) Postpaid. Western 
Jewelry, Dept. 3, Box 2563, Phoenix, Arizona. 


OPALS AND sapphires direct from Australia. 
This month’s best buy: cut and polished solid 
opals ready for mounting. Two ovals each 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 mm. All six for $15, free 
airmailed. Send personal check, international 
money order, bank draft. Free 16 page list 
of all Australian gemstones. Australian Gem 
Trading Co., 294 Little Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, C.I., Australia. 


OPAL, AMETHYST, etc. 10 ringsize stones, ground 
and polished ready to set, $5. Opals, deep 
red, blue, green, golden flashing in all colors 
of the rainbow, direct from the mine, 15 for 
$5. Kendall, Sanmiguel d’Allende, Guanaju- 
ato, Mexico. 





@ GEMS, DEALERS 


RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 


MORE CLASSIFIEDS 9 
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VISIT GOLD Pan Rock Shop. Beautiful sphere 
material, mineral specimens, choice crystals, 
cutting materials, jewelry, bolo ties, baroques, 
spheres, bookends, paperweights, cabochons, 
faceted stones, fluorescents, jewelry findings, 
lapidary equipment and supplies, Navajo rugs, 
sun colored desert glass—gold specimens, our 
specialty. John and Etta James, proprietors, 
2020 North Carson Street on Highway 395 
north end of town. Carson City, Nevada. 


CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, supplies, mountings, fluor- 
escent lamps, books. Sumner’s, 21108 Devon- 
shire, Chatsworth, California. Formerly Valley 
Art Shoppe. 


DESERT ROCKS, woods, jewelry. Residence rear 
of shop. Rockhounds welcome. Mile west on 
U.S. 66. McShan’s Gem Shop and Desert 
Museum. P.O. Box 22, Needles, California. 


GEM DEALERS, gift store owners: write for free 
brochure on ready-made, superior-polish jew- 
elry and popular, fast-selling baroques. Roy’s 
Pock Shop, Box 133, Trinidad, Colorado. 





@ GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 


COLORFUL AUSTRALIAN fire opal; rough or cut. 
No deposit. Approvals sent on request. See 
before you buy. Free list. Write: Walker 
“Opals Exclusively’, 20385 Stanton Ave., 
Castro Valley, California. 


FAMOUS COON Hollow fire agate, 15 hand 
sorted nodules $10. Fire guaranteed in every 
stone, sizes earrings to bolos, postpaid. No 
C.0.D. Box 24, South Gate, California. 


WHEN IN New Jersey, stop at Leo’s Rock and 
Mineral Shop at 463 Broadway, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Specimens, tools and _ mineralites. 
Hours 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. weekdays, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Saturdays. 


BEAVER (BLUE Valley) agate, petrified dinosaur 
bone, petrified wood, snowflake obsidian, 50c 
pound; selenite, white onyx, sepyrian nodules, 
15c pound. You pay postage. Albert L. Hu- 
bert, Box 697, Hurricane, Utah. 





@ GEMS, MINERALS - FOSSILS 


NATURAL PLACER gold, 
troy ounce. Satisfaction 
ier’s check or money order. 
berg, Avon, Montana. 


cleaned mine run, $40 
guaranteed. Cash- 
Marcum Bielen- 


FINE DOMESTIC and foreign crystals and mas- 
sive minerals. Please ask for free list. Con- 
tinental Minerals, P.O. Box 1206, Anaconda, 
Montana 

FOSSILS. 12 different for $2. Other prices on 

request. Wil! buy, sell or trade. Museum of 

Fossils. Clifford H. Earl, P. O. Box 188, 

Sedona, Arizona. 


BEGINNERS ILLUSTRATED catalog. Various study 
collections, kits, manuals, accessories — 25c, 
Mineral Lore, 3004-B Park Avenue, San Ber- 
nardino, California. 


PETRIFIED PALM slabs, 50 square inches, $10, 
25 square inches, $6.50 postpaid, generous 
sample postpaid $2. Charles Brown, 1355 
Gladys Avenue, Long Beach, California. 
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FOUR NATURAL staurolites, cross on both sides, 
for $1 postpaid. ‘Animals’ assembled from 
uncut quartz crystals — “Rockhound,” $1.25 
each. Five assorted animals, $5.50 postpaid. 
Reasoner Rock Originals, Crown King Highway, 
Bumble Bee, Arizona. 


SPECIMEN GOLD, native free gold, quartz sam- 
ples with gold $1, $5, $10. Rough sharp 
gold nuggets $1, $5,°$10, $20. Small bottles 
with both $20. Send check or money order. 
Johnson, Box 128, Forbestown, California. 


WILL TRADE—have pana fossils, some Franklin 
material, shark teeth, (small) rough Cape May 
diamonds. All correspondence answered. 
Richard Betterton, Box 564, RFD 1, Pleasant- 
ville, New Jersey. 





@ INDIAN GOODS 


FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn. Hundreds of fine old bas- 
kets, moderately priced, in excellent condition. 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo homespuns, 
pottery. A collector’s paradise! Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN lowelry, Novae tugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector’s items. 
Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. —— erates 


THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1. Flint scalping knife $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird $3. All $4. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


INDIAN PHONOGRAPH records, authentic songs 
and dances, all speeds. Write for latest list: 
Canyon Records, 834 No. 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
1, Arizona. 


AMERICAN INDIAN color slides. Reaitte: mu- 
seum specimens covering archeology and eth- 
nology of Western Hemisphere. Excellent for 
teachers, artists, collectors. Free list. American 
Indian Museum, Broadway and 155th, N.Y. 32. 


INDIAN ARTIFACTS—new catalog No. 11, 32 
pages, 900 illustrations B.C. to early A.D., 
history and price shown, also Indian wampum. 
Catalog $1. Will credit on your first $5 order. 
Worcester, 1229B University Avenue, Berkeley 
2, California. 


SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN crafts. 
Hopi, Navajo, Zuni. Pottery, 
ajo rugs. Retail and wholesale. 
Wickenburg, Arizona. 


Fine Indian jewelry, 
blankets, Nav- 
Ogg’s Hogan, 


10 WARPOINTS $1.50; 6 arrowheads $1.50; 4 
birdpoints $1.50; 2 spearheads $1.50; 2 gem- 
points $1.50; 24” strand trade beads $1.50. 
Paul Summers, Canyon, Texas. 


GENUINE HAND-lasted deerskin squaw boots, 
white rawhide soles, rust suede uppers. $11.95 
—ladies, $13.95—mens, postpaid. Two week 
delivery. Greb’s, Sedona, Arizona. 
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FINEST RESERVATION-made Zuni, Navajo, Hopi 
jewelry. Old Pawn, Navajo rugs, Chimayo 
blankets, baskets, pottery, squaw boots. We 
appraise, buy and sell Indian jewelry, Navajo 
rugs and basket collections. Send $1 for 
genuine turquoise nugget, fine quality, key 
chain and receive our new 16-page catalog of 
Indian handicrafts. Included will be the His- 
tory of Southwestern Indian Jewelry, the 
story of Navajo Rugs and much other interest- 
ing information. The Indian Room, 1440 South 
Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California. 
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DEALERS! Write for wholesale prices on our 
fabulous line of non-tarnishing aluminum 
chains and baroque mountings. Include $1 
for samples. Use letterhead or send tax num- 
ber. R. B. Berry & Company, 5040B Corby 
Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE bolo ties $1.50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1.75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra. 
Tubby’s Rock Shop, 2420/2 Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 





BRILLIANT 12-10 octagon emerald cuf birthstone 
ring, silver setting. Send size, month. Beav- 
tiful gift $7, taxes and postage paid. Men‘s 
rings, 10k plate, $9. Gladly refund money 
if not pleased. Charlotte Lund, 7245 Foothill 
Bivd., snes California. 


“DO IT yourself.” 500 mountings, stones. 16- 
page catalog. Send 4c stamp. Rock Craft, 
Box 424D-9, need my: California. 


UNIQUE COLORFUL Indian gem chips from Utah, 
highly polished. Bolo ties with two-tone 
plastic cords $1.75; bracelets—stones mounted 
flat $2.50; key chains $1.25; prices include 
tax and postage. Utah Gemstones Company, 
P.O. Box 1483, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 





@ LODGES, MOTELS 


MELODY LANE Apartment Motel, 6259 Adobe 
Road, P.O. Box 66, Twentynine Palms, Cali- 
fornia. All electric, air-cooled, trees and patio, 
opposite post office, near super-market. Day, 
week or monthly rates. 





ROCK HOUND salidatiiaiate Moqui Motel, Es- 
calante, Utah—on Highway U. 54, phone MAr- 
ket 4-4210, Dyna and Mohr Christensen. Pack 
and Jeep Trips ey appointment. 





EL PORTAL Motel and Trailer Park, pena Nev- 
ada. Family and housekeeping units, trailer 
spaces, restrooms and showers, day, week, 
month reservations. Gateway to Death Valley, 
rockhound’s haven, wild flowers, delightful 
climate. Phone 2331. 





@ MAPS 





SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 





GHOST TOWN map: big 3x2 feet. California, 
Arizona and Nevada, with roads marked. Plus 
Treasure catalogue 100 items. $1, or American 
Treasure. Hunter’s Guide $2. Foul Anchor 
Archives, DM, Rye, New York. 





@ MINING 


$1 FOR gold areas, 25 California counties. 
Geology, elevations. Pans $3, $2.50. Poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box 801, Ojai, California. 


ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographic. Only $8 per sam- 
ple. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Inglewood 
Ave., Inglewood, California. 


PROSPECTORS! DO not be without new fluor- 
escent mineral detector that operates in day- 
light, is economical to use and can be car- 
ried in shirt pocket. Detects many industry 
wanted minerals. Useful in uranium and other 
mining operations. Price only $12.50. Free 
brochure. Essington Products & Engineering, 
Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa Fe, N. M. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS covering 40 elements, 
also many rare elements, beryllium, uranium, 
etc. $5 per sample. Send sample to Vern 
Fales, Garland, Wyoming. 


@ OLD COINS, STAMPS 





RARE UNCIRCULATED Carson City mint dollars, 
1878, $5. 1882-83-84-90-91, $7.50 each. 100- 
page catalog 50c. Shultz, P.O. Box 746, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. 





@ PHOTO SUPPLIES 


COLOR SLIDES. Re-live your vacation trips. 3000 
travel Kadochromes, parks, U.S., foreign, na- 
ture, etc. Free list (sample 30c). Send today. 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 15, Palmer Lake, Colo. 


BIOLOGIST, BOTANIST, histologist, zoologist, 
specialized and scientific photography. Mac- 
rophotography, microphotography, photomicro- 
graphy. Please send for particulars: Special- 
ized and Scientific Photographers, Inc. P.O. 
Box 367, Alpine, Calif. 


COLOR SLIDES: Railroad, ghost town, scenic 
southwest, California missions, Calico, Marine- 
land. Sample and list 25c. Longstreet, 5453 
Virginia, Hollywood 29, California 


@ PLANTS, SEEDS 


OLD FASHIONED large gourd seeds, mixed 
types, certified, 50c. Ornamental, useful for 
birdhouses, utensils, Christmas decorations, 
conversation pieces, etc. Certi-Seeds, 5915 
Shoshone Avenue, Encino, California. 





WILDFLOWER SEEDS: catalog offers over 600 
different kinds of wildflower and wild tree 
seeds. Catalog 50c. Clyde Robin, 4233 Heyer 
Avenue, Castro Valley, California. 





@ REAL ESTATE 


“THE DESERT Tomorrow.” A quick look at real 
estate and building in the Coachella Valley 
in 1961. Amazing summarized factual article 
on land value. Brief, to the point. $1 post- 
paid or free with $3 trial five weeks of 
Wheeler’s Desert Letter, Drawer WW, Palm 
Springs, California. 





4000 FOOT frontage on Highway 380, 700 feet 
depth, 33 miles east Roswell, New Mexico. 
$3 per front foot. 500 feet or more: $2 
front foot. Good roadside business location. 
Cozzens, Box 2064, Milan Station, Grants, N.M. 

APPLE VALLEY lot number 2180, tract 3256, on 
Gayhead Road and Tonawanda, near the 
Inn, is for sale. Write: Austin, P.O. Box 
207, Kingman, Arizona. 


RANCH. 40 acres fenced, 60 miles from fabu- 
lous Las Vegas in beautiful Pahrump Valley. 
Large house partly furnished. Wonderful fer- 
tile soil, shade trees and water. Sacrifice. 
$18,500. Mrs. Art Revert, Box 135, Beatty, 
Nevada. 


RETIREMENT, BUSINESS, or Acre sites; all senic. 
Choice of Morongo, Yucca or Perris Valleys. 
Utilities. Small down, low monthly payments. 
Write owner, Vaughn Smith, 21 South Encino, 
South Laguna, Calif. 


FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write Silas S. Stanley, Realtor, 73644 
Twentynine Palms Highway, Twentynine Palms, 
California. 

NEW PUMICE block house, one bed-room, tile 
bath, ash cabinets, formica tops, disposal, 
oven plate all electric, septic tank, garage, 
patios, good water, large lot, 90 miles east 
San Diego, Highway 80 to Ocotillo. $8500. 
Terms if desired. Beckwith, P.O. Box 174, 
Ocotillo, California. 


WANTED SMALL ranch or homestead, southern 
Arizona, California. Buyer will allow present 
owner to remain gratis. Want wild, hilly sec- 
tion for vacation purposes. For further ex- 
planation, write: Frank Kolbe, Point Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania. 


PINYON CREST—Desert living, yet year round 
climate. Lovely home on 22 acre parcel, 
view of Coachella Valley from 4000-foot ele- 
vation. Three bedrooms, 2 baths, fireplace, 
built-in kitchen, wall-to-wall carpets; only 20 
minutes from Palm Desert. Owner, Box 662 
Palm Desert, California 


LAPIDARY SHOP, large home on Lake of the 
Ozarks, furniture, lapidary equipment, $17,500. 
Interested? Write and will send full descrip- 
tion and list. William Daley, Lake Road 5-20, 
Gravois Mills, Missouri. 


FOR SALE: ten room house in St. George, Utah, 
four bedrooms, two baths, 14’x24’ walk-in 
basement kitchen, large rooms, own spring 
water system with good gravity water force. 
Semi-tropical with palm, fig, olive, pomegran- 
ate, nuts and regular trees, exclusive view, 
overlooking town, approximately 10 years old. 
Land size approximately 276’x363’, part hill- 
side. College town. $16,000 cash, terms. 
Write: Charles Mannering, 626 N. 400 W., St. 
George, Utah. Phone OR 3-2470. 


LARGE GEM and rock collections, my home, in- 
tact, best offer takes, account of illness. 
Charles Brown, 1455 Gladys Avenue, Long 
Beach 4, California. 





@ MISCELLANEOUS 


PLASTIC EMBEDDING for fun and profit, no 
oven. Make beautiful jewelry, decorative 
panels, science specimens castings. Catalog 
25c, Natcol Plastics, Box 444, Yucaipa, Calif. 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED business cards $3.95 
and $4.95 per thousand. Write for samples. 
Tumble polished baroques $2.50 per pound 
postpaid. Doney’s Printing & Rock Shop, Box 
246, Lucerne, Lake County, California. 

IMPORTED FRAGRANT bouquet greeting cards 
for all occasions! Roses, pansies, violets, 
orchids, etc. Assortment of six, $1.65. Pack- 
age of 12, $2.95. Postpaid. Rameline Gifts, 
569 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


WANTED MODEL “T” fords in any condition, 
complete or not. Will buy “T” parts or any 
pre-1920 automobile. Reward paid for leads. 
Write giving description and location. E. H. 
Carder, 6148 Aura Avenue, Reseda, California. 


FOR SALE—mounted moosehead, biggest speci- 
men 62” wide, 19” high, 20 points, $85. Elk 
horns, 48” wide, 20” high, 12 points, $40. 
F.O.B. Wanted—used hats as shown on cover 
January ‘Desert’ and small desert curios and 
colored glass. Duffy’s Trademart, 4385 West 
10th Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


THE VILLAGE Gallery, North Pueblo Road, Taos, 
New Mexico. Currently showing Russell, Rem- 
ington, Bierstadt, Fechin, Sharp, Couse, Bern- 
inghaus, Hennings, Bllumenschein, Gaspard, 
Dye, Vannerson, Van Driest, and other out- 
standing artists. Jane Hiatt, Director. 


WILDERNESS TRIP to scenic British Columbia; 
steelhead, salmon and rainbow fishing; moose, 
bear, sheep and goat hunting. Famous guides. 
Finest fishing guaranteed. For details write to 
Jack C. Harris 2985 Winifred, Riverside, Calif. 


YOUR HOUSE or trailer number, white two inch 
letters on redwood, $2.50 postpaid. Names 
on larger size, $4.50. Colby’s Trailer Supply, 
4918 University Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 





@ WESTERN MERCHANDISE 





FOR SALE: My collection of sun colored glass, an- 
tiques and unusual pieces. Mrs. A. E. Wyc- 
koff, 11501 Davenport Road, Auga Dulce, Cal. 





GHOST TOWN items: Sun: olored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghos! railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
‘60s. Write your interest—Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 


RELICS, GLASS of mining days, local gems and 
jewelry, paintings of local historic places, 
free information on scenic and rock areas. 
Visit Roberta’s in the ghost town of Garlack, 
between highways 6 and 395, west of Rands- 
burg. Mail inquiries answered. Roberta's, 
Box C, Raendsburg, California. 


WANT SOMETHING beautiful, useful and differ- 
ent made out of cholla cactus? Television 
table and wall lamps, table and wall planters, 
picture frames. Write for information. Cactus 
Products, Box 7232, Long Beach, California. 





PHOTO and ART credits 


(Unless otherwise specified below or in text, 

photographs and art work are by authors of 

features in which they appear.) 
Page 6: Josef Muench. 8 (left): Floyd 
B. Evans. 9 and 10: maps by Norton 
Allen. 20 and 21: drawings by C. S. 
Papp. 24: Map by Norton Allen. 25: 
Calwin W. Clark. 28: Harold O. Weight. 
35: Adrian Atwater. 38: Kenneth W. 
Shaw. 39 (left): Milo Crawford; (right): 
Kenneth W. Shaw. 











Largest Selection in 
Southern California 
NAVAJO RUGS 
Reasonably Priced 
Vegetable and Aniline Dyes 
also 
Indian Silverwork 
DESERT MAGAZINE CRAFT SHOP 
Palm Desert California 
Open 9 to 5:30 


every day of the week, 
including Sundays 
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APRIL TRAVEL — By PEGGY TREGO, Desert Magazine's Nevada Correspondent 


Best Time to See the Real Virginia City 


A CENTURY AGO, Virginia City was 
a makeshift Nevada village bursting with 
ambition. Ten years later it was the big- 
gest city in the Desert Southwest—a creator 
of fortunes, financial empires, railroads and 
statehood for Nevada. Today, its once- 
fabulous silver mines idle, Virginia City is 
a small town again—but it’s quite a town! 


Virginia City is probably the only muse- 
um piece that is still alive and going places. 
Its archaic architecture and wildly beautiful 
setting make it a haven for the migrating 
camera bugs; but it’s still a courthouse 
town serving citizens who are very much 
living in 1961. It takes care of the business 
of modern Storey County and goes out of 
its way to provide creature comforts for its 
visitors. A wooden-sidewalked anachronism, 
Virginia City displays its past proudly in 
iron-shuttered doorways and in gloriously 
out-of-date buildings. 


This month, just before the tourist sea- 
son really begins, Virginia City is much 
more itself than in the crowded summer. 
You'll find it easy to get to—paved high- 
ways lead to it from Reno (22 miles) and 
from Carson City (17 miles), winding up- 
hill through dramatic desert and mountain 
country. You'll also find places to stay— 
several of the motels (the Hilltop and the 
Sun Mountain Lodge, to name a couple) 
are quite modern, and the Silver Doilar 


Hotel, an antique in itself in the center of 
town, is efficiently run by Florence Ed- 
wards. (Rates this time of year are usually 
gentler than in the busy summer season.) 


There are shops galore, providing every- 
thing from ceramics and antiques to gaso- 
line and groceries; there are restaurants 
purveying everything from hamburgers to 
champagne suppers. Many places offer 
books and pamphlets on Virginia City’s 
marvelous history—and it’s wise to get a 
few of these to read while you’re on the 
scene to enhance your stay in a truly 
historic desert town. 


Virginia City is so little changed from 
bonanza days that the big names of a past 
century, should their ghosts come back for 
a visit, would find themselves right at home. 
The mansions and business buildings, the 
very streets, would still be familiar to John 
Mackay, the silver king; to Ralston and 
Shearon, the financial moguls; to George 
Hearst, whose fortune created a publishing 
empire; to a man named Samuel Clemens 
who first used the pseudonym Mark Twain 
in Virginia City’s Territorial Enterprise. 


Many of the more remarkable of Vir- 
ginia City’s old buildings are open to the 
public, some with a small admission fee 
and guides. The Enterprise office, still do- 
ing lively business, is there for the looking. 
So is Piper’s Opera House where most of 
the great dramatic and musical talent of a 
bygone age performed before gold-throw- 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





P. O. BOX 685 





Our road project to Silver Onyx is ready for travel. Now you 
can ride up the long climb to seams of Silver and Honey onyx. 
Yes—several new seams of onyx uncovered and available! Honey, 
Honey Lace, Silver Lace, Brown blend, Black and White blends. 
All necessary tools furnished free; as well as picnic tables and 
drinking water. You will be transported from and back to Calico 
Ghost Town (near Yermo, Calif.) 
Ghost Town at 9 & 11 a.m., 1,3 and 5 p.m.; returning every hour. 
Open Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays or when a party of 6 or 
more desires this trip. Closed on Fridays. 


FEE: $4 per person per day 
Fee includes 30 pounds of onyx 


(Additional onyx 25 cents per pound) 
Tickets available at Assay Office in Calico Ghost Town 


For additional information write to: 


CALIOD SILVER OF SO, 


— YERMO, CALIFORNIA 


These tours leave Calico 


ing audiences. Lovely St. Mary’s in the 
Mountains, whose slim steeple dominates 
the town, welcomes visitors, as do several 
of the original mansions. 


The town cascades down the lower slopes 
of Mt. Davidson (Sun Mountain to the 
oldtimers), and everywhere in evidence are 
the immense conical dumps from the great 
mines—earth brought up from more than 
2000 feet underground while the silver 
treasure of the Comstock Lode was being 
mined. Signs along the main street point 
to the greater of the mines—the Ophir, the 
C&C, the Hale & Norcross, and the Savage, 
to mention a few. 


You can find your way in Virginia City 
easily. The town is laid out in a grid 
pattern, and in its heyday, the higher up 
the hill, the higher the social level. C Street 
is the commercial row and the main street, 
still with wooden sidewalks, false-fronted 
stores and a marvelous array of down- 
slanting gutterpipes that extend outward 
from second-story levels. Uphill one block 
on B Street are several fine homes, along 
with the Courthouse (built in 1876), Piper’s, 
the Miners’ Union Hall and the Water 
Company office. (Virginia City still gets 
its water from the far-off Sierra foothills 
through a siphon system that was a marvel 
of the 1870s.) 


“A” Street, 
with the finest mansions, 
at the corner of A and Union Sts., beauti- 
fully restored, is today author Lucius 
Beebe’s home. Downhill, D Street held the 
less honorable commercial establishments, 
and long-gone Chinatown. Below D is the 
old Virginia & Truckee Railroad freight 


farthest uphill, was graced 
and the fine one 








TRUE-FALSE ANSWERS 
Questions are on page 8 
. False. The Mormons arrived in 
Utah in 1847. 


. False. Ruth is a copper-produc- 
ing center. 


. False. Jojoba is a desert plant. 

. False. Forsythe is an artist. 

. False. Tinajas is a Spanish word 
meaning natural water tanks. 


The Butterfield Stage 
the Colorado River at 


. False. 
crossed 
Yuma. 

. False. Great Salt Lake is the 
largest inland body of water west 
of the Rockies. 

. True. 

. False. A_ rattlesnake’s fangs are 
in its upper jaw. 

. True. 

. False. The Bird Cage Theater is 
in Tombstone, Arizona. 

2. True. 13. True. 

. False. The Papagos harvest sa- 
guaro fruit with jong poles. 

. True. 16. True. 17. True. 18. True. 
False. A metate was used for 
grinding meal. 

. False. Indio, California, is the 
U.S. “Date Capital.” 
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station and the wreckage of the tunnel 
through which the trains rolled into town. 


There are other tunnels (badly caved, 
but their framing intact) on still lower 


levels where lines of the railroad ran to big | 


mines and mills. Follow the general line-up 
of the old right-of-way westward and you 
can find the site of the V&T roundhouse, 
its engine pits still traceable in the sage- 
brush. 


From the mid-point of C Street, the view 
is downhill along Six Mile Canyon, dom- 
inated by Sugar Loaf’s great rock. At the 
very bottom of town—isolated now—is big 
St. Mary’s Hospital, built in 1875 to care 
for miners sickened or injured during their 
appalling labor underground. Many of these 
luckless workers of another day lie in the 
cemeteries just east of the lower edge of 
town, and the carved markers tell much 
of the sorrows of those hard early days. 


Everywhere the old and the new are 
intermingled. Especially is this so in The 
Crystal on C Street, where affable Bill 
Marks dispenses a little of everything, in- 
cluding sodas and ice-cream cones to the 
daily horde of youngsters coming home 
from school. Bill’s family has owned The 
Crystal a long time, and has wisely kept 
it much the way it was in the beginning. 
Bill is also a Storey County commissioner, 
whose interests thus encompass both old 
and new Virginia City doings. The Crystal 
has a number of delightful antiques, old 
photographs and ledgers as well as the 
ornate lighting fixture that gave the place 
its name long before electricity came to 
the Comstock. 


Wherever you go in Virginia City, you’re 
likely to run into oldtimers who know mar- 
velous tales of the place—past and not-so- 
far past. They'll tell you for sure that the 
mines aren’t really dead, and that there is 
still wealth to be had when the silver mar- 
ket goes up. Perhaps they'll mention some 
of the weird stories of “haunted” shafts 
and tunnels, or remember the incident not 


/ 


TELEPHONE @ 


long ago when Sheriff Will Cobb’s rose 
garden disappeared overnight — swallowed 
by a tunnel cave-in far below street level. 
Virginia City is never without a good wo; 


old or new. // 


SEARCH FOR 
LOST TREASURES 
OF THE WEST... 


TREASURE HUNT 
THE MODERN 
WAY 


... WITHA 


GOLDAK 
METAL 
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You have heard the many stories of buried 
“= treasures. lost mines, and ghost towns through 
‘ out the west: the lost Sublett mine near Carls 

—‘.bad Caverns, the lost Dutchman mine, Super 

ie Stition Mountain, and many more. Using the 

A right kind of modern equipment. treasure hunt 

“ing can be fun and exciting 


Your next trip to the desert can be excitingly 
different if you take along a GOLDAK metal 
locator. Using the latest electronic principles. a 

'\*GOLDAK locator can detect metals up to 27 
feet below the surface of the ground 


5 models include, transistorized instruments, 
~ underwater metal detectors, geiger and scintil- 
,, lation counters. 


*: You may find... 
e Indian relics ¢ Western lore © Valu- 
able coins ¢ Gold ore © Buried treasure 
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book of known treasures 
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APRIL TRAVEL — By FRANK JENSEN, Desert Magazine's 


Early Birds Find Zion Park 





GLEN CANYON 
VOYAGE... 


Plan now to have the time of 
your life in Utah on a Colorado 
River Expedition led by the noted 
Utah Guide, 

KEN SLEIGHT 


(Ken has led many parties—men, women 
and children—down the Colorado River) 


1 Full Week of Adventure 
ONLY $100 per person 
(includes food and transportation from 


Bountiful, Utah) 
— a $25 deposit secures your reservation 


1961 SCHEDULE 
GLEN CANYON TRIPS 

April 30-May 6 June 28-July 4 

May 14-May 20 July 9-July 15 

May 28-June 3 Sept. 3-Sept. 9 
Unscheduled Trips April 1 thru Septem- 
ber 30 are available to groups or indi- 
viduals. Write for further information. 


SPECIAL ESCALANTE RIVER TREK 
September 16-25 


Write for FREE River Recreation 
Literature 
WONDERLAND 
EXPEDITIONS 


Ken Sleight, river guide 
6575 South Main, Bountiful, Utah 
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a WAS July, 1954, and the hottest day 


on record at Southern Utah’s Zion Na- 
tional Park. As the thermometer was climb- 
ing toward 116 degrees, a car with park 
service markings pulled up to the entrance 
station. A kindly, gray haired man spoke 
to the ranger on duty. 

“It’s a scorcher today George,” he said. 

“Sure is, superintendent,” said the ranger, 
wiping the beads of perspiration from his 
forehead. “As a matter of fact, if it gets 
any hotter I'm going to have to take off 
this long-handled underwear I’ve been wear- 
ing all summer!” 

During most of the year, the tempera- 
tures at Zion National Park range in the 
70s or low 80s. The Park, which is a 
veritable oasis in the desert, annually at- 
tracts more than a half-million visitors. 

Zion is the largest of the Utah parks, 
covering 76-square-miles in the southwest- 
ern corner of the state. It is paralleled by 
two north-south highways, U.S. 91 and 
U.S. 89, and is approached from the west 
or east by way of Utah Highway 15. It is 
approximately 300 miles from Salt Lake 
City and 500 miles from Los Angeles. 

Because of its elevation (about 4000 feet) 
and protection of towering walls, the main 
canyon of Zion has a season extending 
from early April through the latter-part of 
November, although most visitors come 
during June, July, and August. The park 
itself operates year-round. 

If you approach the Park from Califor- 
nia and Nevada via U.S. 91, you will pass 
through the Mormon hamlet of Springdale. 
For the luxury traveler who can afford the 
best Utah has to offer, the best place to 
stay is the Driftwood Lodge, 1% miles 
from the Park’s south entrance. The Drift- 
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Utah Correspondent 


Uncrowded 


wood offers lodging, meals, and an atmos- 
phere that will enhance any stay in the 
Zion Park area. Room rates vary from $9 
to $16, and the restaurant features char- 
coal-broiled steaks, chicken, and trout din- 
ners, and a mouth watering cheese pie 
made from the Driftwood’s own recipe. 

Another recommended Springdale stop is 
Arts and Crafts Southwest, an art shop 
operated by Joyce and Bill Munday. The 
shop carries the crafts of contemporary 
Indian artisans plus the work of three Utah 
artists whose paintings and ceramics have 
a Southwest motif. 

When you finally reach the entrance 
station of Zion Park, you are greeted— 
always politely—by a ranger who will hand 
you a guide book, give you preliminary 
instruction on what to do and what not to 
do in the park, and exact the usual $1 
entrance fee. 

Inside the Park, your first stop is the 
visitor center, a handsome building com- 
pleted in 1959 at a cost of nearly $1 mil- 
lion. This ultra-modern structure of rock, 
glass, and steel blends in with one of Zion’s 





Poem of the Month 


PETROGLYPHS 


Etched by a primitive hand that 
lasts through wind and rain, 
Through centuries of exposure to 
the elements, 

These pictures hold such simple 
truths 

on life and death and pain, 

With little or no embelishments. 
One wonders why, with substance 
great, 

We pitifully fail to duplicate 

By either art or written word 
Truths that can be half-endured 

As these, on slabs or rock and 
lime 


Which stood the acid test of time. 


By JAMES RHODES 
China Lake, Calif. 


Desert Magazine pays $5 each month 
for the poem chosen by the judges 
to appear in the magazine. To enter 
this contest simply mail your type- 
written poem (must be on a desert 
subject) to Poetry Contest, Desert 
Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Please 
include a stamped return envelope. 
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most remarkable backdrops—the Temple of 
the Virgin, Altar of Sacrifice, and West 
Temple which rise 2000 feet above the 
canyon floor. 


The visitor center entrance is a glassed- 
in rotunda, its roof supported by rust-col- 
ored steel beams which extend spiderlike 
from the building. 


At the visitor center you receive your 
first indoctrination into the wonders of 
Zion. The naturalist directs you to the 
auditorium where at the push of a button 
the lights dim and a recorded voice takes 
you on a 10-minute tour of the Park. 
“Among the Park’s most popular hikes,” 
the voice continues, “are those to the Weep- 
ing Rock, Emerald Pool, and Zion Nar- 
rows.” Here are to be found the geologic, 
scenic, and natural features that have made 
Zion Canyon world renown. 


A picture of people hiking along a paved 
path lights the screen. This is the daily 
nature walk at the narrows held during 
the summer at 9:30 and 10:00 mornings, 
and 2:00, afternoons. 


Pictures of the Park’s magnificent scen- 
ery flash by on the screen: Angel’s Land- 
ing, the Great Arch, Court of the Patri- 
archs, the Beehives, and, of course, the 
Great White Throne—a Zion Landmark. 


The formation of the Zion Canyon area 
began about 13 million years ago when 
an uplift of the land mass created what is 
today the high plateaus of the Colorado 
River. 


As the earth heaved and buckled in the 
natal pains of rebirth, great blocks of the 
earth’s crust separated along fault lines. 
Some of these blocks rose vertically, others 
were thrust forward at an angle or had a 


APRIL 6 - MAY 15 


One-Man Show 





Desert Magazine Art Gallery 
Hiway 111, Palm Desert, Calif. 


The featured artist: 


BURT 
PROCTER 


. one of the great names 
in Southwest art 


“For more than 25 years his exhibits 
have been top-ranked. Today they 
gain materially in stature each time 
he displays his work.’—Painters of 
the Desert 


Public Invited—Admission Free 
The Gallery will be open from 9 to 
5:30 daily, including Sundays, thru 
the dates of Mr. Procter’s show. 














THE VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE TO ZION’S VISITOR CENTER 


tendency to dome. As a result of this up- 
lift, once-meandering streams gained mo- 
mentum; as they flowed faster and faster 
they collected sediment, sandpapering their 
way through the. solid rock until the fan- 
tastic. labyrinth that is now Zion Canyon 
was formed. 


Geographically, the Zion Park area can 
be divided into two regions: the main can- 
yon carved by the Virgin River, and the 
Kolob section which fronts U.S. Highway 
91 near the Mormon village of New Har- 
mony. 


The Kolob section, otherwise known as 
the Kolob Terrace, is made up of a series 
of red buttes, promontories, and deep nar- 
row canyons carved out by the waters of 
Taylor and LaVerkin Creeks. 


From New Harmony, just off the main 
highway, the Finger Canyons of Taylor 
Creek are easily viewed. These canyons 
are so named because the red-hued prom- 


ontories, separated by the three forks of | 


the stream, jut skyward to resemble the 
knuckles of a clenched fist. 


This semi-primitive section of the Park 
is accessible only by horseback or on foot. 
Under the Mission 66 program of the Na- 
tional Park Service, a spur road is to pen- 
etrate the heart of the Kolob area. From 
the end of this road, visitors will be able 
to walk to the Kolob Arch, a huge span 
350-feet high. 


But, the Kolob today is still 


The most commonly-observed wild ani- | 


mal in the Park is the Rocky Mountain 


Mule Deer, although smaller numbers of | 


wild cat, cougar, foxes, -lizards and a half- 
dozen species of snakes, including the poi- 
sonous rattler, are sometimes seen. 


Jim Felton, the big jovial chief ranger 
of Zion, tells the story of a routine patrol 
when he came across a group of men stand- 
ing by the road in a circle, their attention 
riveted to the ground. All had sticks in 
their hands. 





for the | 
adventuresome traveler; the rugged tourist | 
who likes to backpack into the wilderness. 


“I stopped the car, got out and walked 
up to them,” said Felton, “and found they 
had a rattlesnake cornered.” The perturbed 
reptile was coiled, its head raised, ready to 
strike, and its tail rattling furiously.” “Say, 
ranger,” one of the greenhorns asked, 
“which end of this snake is the worst?” /// 
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Highland Park 
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Slab Saw 


Combina- 
tion Unit 


Highland Park Combination Unit 
Available in all sizes. Perfect combina- 
tion unit for Lapidary work. Handles saw- 
ing, grinding, sanding, and polishing. Ex- 
ceptionally quiet operation. 

Arbors of All Sizes—Tumblers, Belt Sanders, 
Trim Saws — 41 Models to Choose From 
The most complete line of lapidary ma- 

chinery offered by any manufacturer. 

these at your local Highland Park dealer 
or send fifty cents for beautiful illustrated 
catalog today! 


HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department “D” 
1009-1011 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Fliseo Rodriguez 
Folk Artist of Santa Fe 


RODRIGUEZ AND HIS PAINTING, 
THANKSGIVING AT SAN ILDEFONSO PUEBLO” 


A 
VALLLILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL ULLAL By W . Thetfo r d LeVin CSS 22222 


and head of a large and grow- 

ing family—such is Eliseo Rod- 
riguez, an unusually versatile New 
Mexican of Spanish descent. 


A RTIST, CRAFTSMAN, builder, 


Eliseo was born in Santa Fe and 
has always lived there. The house he 
has constructed with only his wife’s 
help, room by room through the years, 
is in a most attractive portion of the 
old city—atop a hill, with an unob- 
structed view of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains beyond. Eliseo and_ his 
family are devout Roman Catholics— 
a fact that has determined, for the 
most part, the course his art work has 
taken. Although he does a few land- 
scapes and genre pieces in oil, Eliseo 
specializes in painting religious sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps no other artist of the Span- 
ish Southwest works with regional ma- 
terials so well. His Cristos, Virgins 
and saints have been exhibited by the 
Museum of New Mexico in traveling 
shows that have gone to many parts 
of the country; leading art magazines 
have reproduced them in their pages. 
Today, there is a trend among dis- 
criminating tourists to acquire authen- 
tic mementos of their trips to New 
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Mexico; the indigenous work of Eliseo 
and a mere handful of others is in- 
creasingly sought out and bought. 


There is a genuine folk-art quality 
to all this kind of painting, and especi- 
ally is this true of Eliseo’s religious 
work. He is almost completely self- 
taught. He took only a few art lessons 
as a young man, but showed a remark- 
able aptitude for color and design. 
Then he met Paula Gutierrez, of an 
old Rowe, New Mexico, family. He 
married her, acquired some land from 
his family, and started to build on it. 
Soon there were two rooms. 


“The paintings were begun as deco- 
rations for the home,” Eliseo says. 
“As each child came along, we needed 
to expand. I’d always do a religious 
painting for a new room. It was good 
church training for the children, and 
a source of satisfaction for Paula and 
me.” 


A big influence on Eliseo in these 
early years was Howard Kretz Coluzzi, 
an artist with a studio in the neighbor- 
hood. Coluzzi painted—and thought 
—in terms of the Italian Renaissance. 
A legendary figure, he was fabulously 
wealthy but preferred only the most 
modest of living comforts. He liked 


to encourage budding artists, and he 
provided a sort of “primitive spark” 
to Eliseo’s work. Coluzzi died in 
1942, and was mourned by all in the 
Santa Fe art colony. 


Eliseo served in the Army in World 
War II—Pacific Theatre of Operations. 
He stormed the beaches at Okinawa 
with the thousands of others, and 
when the Japanese surrendered he was 
as glad as any to get home. Upon his 
return he put much of his time and 
mustering-out pay into the house. 
There were several children by now— 
which meant that several rooms had 
to be added to the two he’d finished 
before the war. 


From the first, Paula helped out 
with the building. Eliseo took a job 
with a Santa Fe craft shop, making 
furniture that was largely hand-carved. 
He made adobe bricks in his spare 
time, on weekends the year ’round and 
on long summer evenings after work. 
In the warm months, just before he 
was due home each day, Paula went 
out and watered the adobe that had 
been dug the day before. Eliseo mixed 
it with straw to give it texture, and 
poured it into molds that resembled 
great waffle-grills. Huge stacks of mud 
bricks thus manufactured dried in the 
sun for several weeks, and at last were 
ready for use. Eliseo and Paula pa- 
tiently laid the ’dobes, brick by brick 
and layer by layer—it took hundreds 
of them for just one wall. Doors and 
windows came from Santa Fe lumber 
yards. Vigas — heavy logs used as 
roof supports in many New Mexican 
structures —- were cut in high forests 
of the Sangre de Cristos. 


“Pretty soon our house took shape,” 
says Eliseo proudly. “It began to iook 
like we’d always wanted it to look.” 


Today, it’s the fulfillment of child- 
hood dreams for both Eliseo and 
Paula. They’re still working on it, and 
just last year added a small apartment 
for their oldest daughter, Yolanda, 
home from nurse’s training and em- 
ployed by a local hospital. 


All the building is done in the man- 
ner traditional to generations of New 
Mexicans. As each room is finished, 
plaster is applied outside. When this 
dries it turns gray, so it’s painted a 
mud color—to blend, more or less, 
with the landscape. This kind of ar- 
chitecture, “of the earth, earthy,” is 
peculiarly adaptable to creative deco- 
ration. 


Eliseo and Paula make numerous 
trips to Chihuahua, Mexico, and each 
time they go they bring back several 
hundred pieces of variegated tile. 
These are inserted around windows 
and doorways for color effect, inside 
as well as outside the house. Roses 





and other flowers grow in the front 
and side yards, and during the past 
few years they've been successful with 
grass. 

“Grass takes so much water in a 
dry country,” says Eliseo. “We had to 
wait till recently for this, when we 
weren't using so much making adobes.” 


The interior of the Rodriguez home 
is traditional, too. In hilly terrain, it 
is built on several levels, with a step 
Or more separating one from another. 
The vigas, which protrude on the out- 
side, are exposed on the inside; the 
walls of the rooms are plastered and 
painted white. Some of the rooms 
have religious paintings by Eliseo, or 
a crucifix, or an image or two of a 
saint. Navajo rugs adorn the floors; 
Eliseo made much of the furniture 
himself. There are modern appliances 
—a gas cook-stove and heaters, a TV 
set and telephone; but living is cen- 
tered around the family and the hearth. 
Each of the large rooms has its pueblo- 
style corner fireplace, and cold weather 
brings the pungent scent of burning 
pine and juniper sticks. 


“The fire keeps us warm at night,” 
Eliseo says, “and the smell of pinyon 
makes for good sleeping.” 


The house has always been for fam- 
ily friends too. Paula's enchilada and 
posole dinners are famous throughout 
the Santa Fe art colony. Eliseo and 
Paula speak both Spanish and English 
fluently, and discussion at their parties 
is often bilingual in character. “Mi 
casa es su casa,” (“My house is your 
house’) Eliseo has said over and over 
—to people of his own heritage, to 
Indians from New Mexico pueblos, 
and to “Anglos” of many backgrounds 
and beliefs. 

Building the house, decorating and 
furnishing it, living and entertaining 
in it, and raising a large family have 
been a way of life for Eliseo and Paula. 
For them it was as natural to place 
emphasis on these matters as it was 
to join Cristo Rey parish when the 
church of that name was erected a few 
blocks from their property. 


Of Eliseo’s religious paintings, one 
Cristo is outstanding. Original in con- 
cept and technically superb, it is a 
“Christ crucified” against the back- 
drop of a Navajo blanket. Pueblo 
pottery and corn appear as offerings 
at the foot of the cross. Here, graph- 
ically told, is the early, familiar history 
of New Mexico—aspects of Christian- 
ity indigenous to the Southwest, and 
the Indians’ acceptance of the faith of 
their conquerors. A reputable maga- 
zine of church art has ranked it a 
“masterpiece.” 


Other fine religious paintings by 


J 


Eliseo are “Santuario de Chimayo’ 
and “Harvest Thanksgiving at San II- 
defonso Pueblo” — both with a re- 
gional setting. He has done “Stations 
of the Cross”’—14 separate panels— 
for the morada of the Penitentes at 
Cordova, New Mexico. 


“Cabezon Peak” is a fine non-religi- 
ous painting by Eliseo — a “desert- 
scape” based on a rocky knoll near 
Cuba, New Mexico. The genre pieces 
he has done include scenes in cantinas 
along the Rio Grande from northern 
New Mexico to Ciudad Juarez in Chi- 
huahua; his characters — jolly men, 
saucy girls — are remindful of Eng- 
land’s Hogarth, or even of the early 
Flemish painters. 

For the past several years - Eliseo 
has done woodcarving for the Santa 
Fe Studios of Church Art. He makes 
columns and altar-pieces for religious 
structures in many parts of the coun- 
try. He did all the interior woodcraft 
for a new chapel at Santa Barbara, 
California, and went there personally 
to install it. Among other churches 
he has decorated are St. Brendan’s in 
Los Angeles and Our Lady of Fatima’s 
in Albuquerque. The process is mod- 
ern—power-saws and other machines 
are used—but the basic designs are 
in the New Mexico folk-art tradition. 


Occasionally Eliseo teaches night 
classes in woodcarving at St. Michael’s 
College in Santa Fe. It is not surpris- 
ing that the designs he uses in this 
work are also Spanish-colonial. It 
would be “out of character” for Eliseo 
to use any other. /// 
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THE ARTIST'S “NEW MEXICO CRUCIFIX” 
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Next 
Month 
In 


Devil. 


IVANPAH MOUNTAINS. 13 sites of interest 
to the mineral collector, amateur geologist or 
weekend desert explorer in the Ivanpahs on 
California’s Mojave Desert. With map and 
detailed road information, illustrations. 


WIND. The desert’s “worst weather” gets 
careful attention. Drawings explain desert 
wind patterns, lee-side low pressure causes, 
the notorious Whitewater Jet, and even a 
machine for harnessing dust devils. 


ZUNIS GO EAST. In 1882 a Zuni Indian 
delegation took the East by storm. The In- 
dians broke-up minstrel shows, caused pan- 
demonium in restaurants, and gave their ap- 
proval to the old Salem practice of execut- 
ing witches. 


BAJA BEACHCOMBING. The famed writer, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, explores a virgin beach 
in Baja California--concluding chapter of his 
current Desert Magazine series (see page 10, 
this issue). 


.. and many more illus- 
trated feature articles of interest to those 
interested in the great Desert Southwest. 


All in the MAY issue of 


Desert. 


magazine of the 
Outdoor Southwest 








A CORNER OF THE RODRIGUEZ HOME 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 


OST AMERICANS are land hungry. This is one of 
M the by-producis of inflation. Dollars may depreciate 

in value, but a homesite or an acre of land never 
shrinks. It is a tangible possession the owner can go out and 
inspect periodically with assurance it will still be there, un- 
diminished in size. 

Unfortunately for the small investor, however, land prices 
can be inflated or deflated drastically. During my 49 years 
on the desert in Southern California I have seen three cycles 
of boom and bust in desert real estate. Just now we are in 
a boom period, and speculators are making fortunes in the 
promotion of subdivisions. 


In most instances they are legitimate promotions, backed 
by the integrity of ethical developers. But not all of them 
are in this category. I know two sizable townsite sales pro- 
motions in Southern California at the present time in which 
only a miracle can save the homesite buyers from disappoint- 
ment and financial loss. 


The first essential to a good investment in desert land is an 
adequate and dependable water supply. Without water, desert 
land is valueless. There are also other factors to consider: 
drainage, sewage, electricity, soil, sandstorms, accessibility— 
all these apart from the element of location with relation to 
highways and the character of adjacent use and improvement. 


In California, the state assumes no responsibility in behalf 
of the buyer unless actual fraud is involved. In some counties, 
local ordinances do not give adequate protection to the in- 
vestor. As a result, in some instances, land which the sub- 
divider bought for $100 an acre is being broken up—four 
or five lots to an acre—and sold at prices from $2000 to 
$5000 a site, without any guarantee that good water will 
ever flow from the faucets. 


I have many acquaintances in the real estate business. The 
great majority of them are upright men. But there are excep- 


tions. The safe rule is never to take a salesman’s word for 
anything, unless you have personal knowledge of his integrity. 
In most instances the buyers of desert homesites come from 
areas where they take the water supply for granted. But on 
the desert it is different. This is a land where water may be 
totally lacking, where underground minerals make it unpotable, 
or where the cost of developing a private supply is prohibitive. 

If you are buying a desert lot on which to build a home, 
or to re-sell to some other home-builder, take a long careful 
look at the water supply. If you are buying for investment, do 
not assume that the boom will last forever. 

cd * * 

There is increasing pressure on Uncle Sam from many 
sources to dispose of his public domain, many millions of 
acres of which are desert land. The Federal Bureau of Land 
Management, limited by antiquated homestead laws, has been 
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unable to cope with the situation, and there have been increas- 
ing reports of abuses which have been very costly to the public 
interest. 

One of Stewart Udall’s first acts following his appointment 
as Secretary of Interior, was to seek a solution to this prob- 
lem. He declared an 18-month moratorium on all applica- 
tions for public lands, to give the new administration time to 
formulate new legislation designed to end racketeering in the 
disposal of the public domain. 


Southern California is fortunate in having in the federal 
Land Office in Los Angeles an administrator who is very 
sympathetic to the public interest. I refer to Nolan F. Keil, 
assistant state supervisor for the BLM in California. 


Even before the new administration had taken over in 
Washington, Keil had taken steps to classify for potential 
public use as park, recreation, wildlife and watershed con- 
servation, over 90,000 acres in the desert sector of Riverside 
county. His department has no authority to establish parks, 
but the classification of the land for these purposes will keep 
it off limits to private exploitation pending the decision of 
federal, state and county authorities as to its ultimate public 
use. 

* * * 

For more than 15 years my friend Otis (Dock) Marston 
has been compiling data on the Colorado River and _ its 
navigation. He is writing a book on the subject, and no one 
is better qualified for the task, for he is one of the best boat- 
men ever to run the rapids of Grand Canyon. 


Otis regards the current controversy over proposed pro- 
tective works at Rainbow Bridge as more of less academic. 
“Where are they going to get the water to fill the Lake Powell 
reservoir behind Glen Canyon dam?” he asks. 


It is a pertinent question. Although Hoover dam and its 
Lake Mead are many miles downstream from Glen Canyon 
its power turbines are supplying electricity to millions of 
Americans, and its water irrigates over a million acres in the 
lower valleys. These users of power and water have a prior 
claim which must be recognized. Lake Powell can be filled 
only after these needs are met. 


Actually, the answer is at the whim of the weather gods. 
This is a drouth year in the Southwest. It is doubtful if 
enough water will come down from the snowpack in the 
Rocky mountain watershed to meet the normal needs of the 
downstream users. The deficit must be withdrawn from Lake 
Mead. 


If a dry cycle should continue indefinitely—as the tree-ring 
records indicate has happened in the past—Lake Powell 
reservoir may remain empty for many years. On the other 
hand, there is always the possibility that a wet cycle will solve 
the problem. How true it is that men propose, and the gods 
dispose. 
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ARIZONA PHOTOGRAPHER JAMES TALLON 
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Magnificent Full-Color Reproductions 


of artist GERARD CURTIS DELANO'S original "NAVAJO SERIES" paintings 


...for home and office decor 
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NAVAJO 


NAVAJO ENCAMPMENT 


THE MEDICINE BIRD 





These Prints Are Matted and Ready to Frame 


Actual Size Price Includes 
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NAVAJO SHEPHERDESS 
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Order your colorful Delano framing prints by mail from: 


DESERT MAGAZINE CRAFTS SHOP 
PALM DESERT, CALIF. 


immediate delivery, satisfaction 
guaranteed 




















